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AN ANALYSIS OF SOUTHWESTERN SOCIETY! 
By WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG 


S NEW material on the native peoples of the southwestern 
A portion of the United States has been added to our knowl- 
edge of aboriginal culture, an historic relationship between 
the Pueblo area and southern California has become more and 
more evident. With only the outlines available twenty odd years 
ago, the relationship seemed decidedly tenuous, and based solely 
on details of material culture.2 Later, with the addition of new 
facts, it became clear that certain of the Pueblo mythologies 
shared their fundamental motifs with the Luisefio, and other South 
Californian groups;* while in the possession of clans and moieties 
there appeared in their societies at least superficial resemblances.‘ 
Further work in the southern California field carried on by the 
author during the winter of 1924 and 1925, brought to light still 
other features of social organization which seemed to further the 
probability of such a connection. 

In the light of this new viewpoint, it appears worth while to 
make a more extensive comparison of the society of all south- 
western peoples in regard to whom we have available data than 
has heretofore been attempted. For this purpose the term “‘south- 
western” is extended beyond its customary ethnologic connotation, 
and made geographically inclusive of the entire southwestern 
United States. The approximate locations of the peoples em- 
braced in this survey are shown in theaccompanying map. (Map 


1.) 


1 Dissertation offered in >artial fullfilment for the degree of Doctorof Philosophy, 
University of California, May, 1926. 

* Kroeber, 1904, p. 100. 

* Haeberlin, 1916, p. 14. 
* Gifford, 1918, p. 218. 
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It is hoped that an approach from the western periphery of 
the Pueblo area, may to some extent shed light on the complexities 
of social organization there presented. The complex ritualism 
and society of the Pueblos themselves, with the added difficulty 
of obtaining information in regard to those in the Rio Grande 
region, forms a problem for the specialist in this area. It would 
seem, however, to be a problem that might well be supplemented 
by a consideration of those areas which apparently came under 
the influence of the early Pueblo, or a related culture; and which 
may in certain respects retain the elements from which the more 
elaborate societies arose. It is with this hope that the present 
comparative study has been made. 

In the present paper the social factors to be considered are 
limited to those of group organization, and do not include cere- 
monial features save where the latter are intimately connected 
with the units of society and must be considered in relation to 
them. A few words in regard to the present use of some of the 
terms for social groupings may be in order. In all cases an attempt 
has been made to cling to the most generally accepted meanings 
for the terms employed, but the variety of social groupings in 
the area and their shifting nature, seems inevitably to make 
necessary some degree of redefinition. 

The lineage’ is a unilateral kinship group, all members being 
united through descent from a common ancestor: where descent 
is patrilineal, the lineage includes a male, his offspring, and their 
descendants through males. In other words, the lineage in con- 
trast to our bilateral family, is equivalent to Rivers” “joint 
family” and Goldenweiser’s’ “‘matrilineal family” or “patrilineal 
family.”” A clan may include more than one lineage but is a 
similar unilateral group, which may be composed of assumed as 
well as real kinsfolk. As used herein the term clan is synonymous 
with sib and has no implication of matrilineal reckoning of descent. 
The sense of kinship in both lineage and clan tends to prescribe 
exogamy, but this often applied criterion is not used in the 


5 Gifford, 1926. 
® 1924, p. 16. 
7 1914, p. 434. 
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present paper; the characteristic features of the groups coming 
under these classifications are discussed as they are encountered. 

A phratry is a major group including a number of clans, or 
comparable social units which preserve a sense of distinctness. 
Whether this major group has come about by the linking of the 
subdivisions, or by some other process, is not implied by the term 
phratry. Whenever these major groups are only two in number 
each is called a moiety; however, a moiety may represent an 
undivided half of the political unit, the emphasis being on the 
occurrence of a dual organization of society. Tribal organization 
as here used, in part complies with the definition given by Rivers.* 

A tribe is a social group of a simple kind, the members of which speak a 

common dialect, have a single government, and act together for common 
purposes such as warfare. 
Strangely enough, the Miwok lineage’ for example, conforms to 
this definition of a tribe in as much as it is a localized, politically 
independent and dialectic unit. Thus the possession of group 
consciousness over and above that based on real or assumed 
relationship, must be added as a criterion to distinguish these 
large warlike tribes from such small autonomous units. These 
features, with certain others to be discussed later, constitute 
a majority of those factors of social organization which are most 
fundamental in the area under consideratioa,’ and we will discuss 
them from the standpoint of their distribution, qualifying the 
broad definitions listed above by the particular features of the 
phenomena described. 

For the use of as yet unpublished material bearing on this 
problem the author is greatly indebted to the following persons: 
to Dr. Robert H. Lowie for the use of his notes on the social 
organization of the Hopi, gathered under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 1915 and 1916; to 
Dr. Leslie Spier for the use of his paper on the Havasupai, shortly 
to be published in the Anthropological Papers of the latter 
institution; to Dr. Gladys Reichard for material on Navajo 
society, and to Miss Ann Gayton for information en the Yokuts. 


1924, p. 32. 
* Gifford, 1926 
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Statements in regard to southern California peoples for which no 
references are given are taken from a paper now in preparation 
by the present author, on “Aboriginal Society in Southern Cali- 
fornia”, to be published in the University of California series. 


1 Arapaho 


Cheyenne 


1. Cupefio 
2. Kawaiisu 
3. Tubatulabal 


4. Gabrieli fio 


Tepehuane 
Map 1. 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL ELEMENTS 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
The coastal peoples of California appear to have had nothing 
resembling the tribe as it has just been defined. The Yokuts are 
reported by Powers" as a group of warlike tribes, but a condition 


10 Powers, 1877, p. 370. 
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of localized bands occupying rather large areas quite peacefully, 
seems to be revealed by more recent investigation." The Chumash 
and Gabrielino people apparently acted as village units on their 
brief war excursions, and the rest of the neighboring California 
Shoshonean groups were similarly united in either villages or 
localized clans. The Plateau Shoshoneans, such as the Cheme- 
huevi, appear to have been organized in more or less isolated bands, 
as were their linguistic kinsfolk of the Great Basin. The degree 
to which the dialectic groups were united in former times is not 
very clear. 

With the Yuman people of the Colorado River we first en- 
counter large, united and warlike tribes, including the Mohave, 
Yuma, Cocopa and other, now extinct peoples.“ These groups 
ranging from 500 to 5000 souls, formed quite coherent units in 
their war expeditions, which utterly distinguishes them from 
their loosely organized and peaceful Shoshonean neighbors to 
the west. The Yuman Dieguefio, however, resembled their Cahuilla 
and Luisefio neighbors in their aboriginal condition of local groups 
or autonomous lineages.* Apparently the Walapai and Yavapai 
resembled the Havasupai in possessing somewhat the same tribal 
organization as their down-river Yuman neighbors, but were too 
few in numbers to carry on such extensive campaigns. According 
to data secured by Spier the Havasupai have six chiefs today, one 
of whom occupies a superior status, with, however, only limited 
powers. Formerly in war any chief might assume directive 
capacity. No data on the otherwise similar Walapai and Yavapai 
being at hand, we must assume much the same condition of a 
rather vague unified or tribal sense for them. 

The Uto-Aztekan Pima were at least in historic times con- 
federated in one tribe, each village having a chief, and all village 
chiefs electing a head chief." According to Russell the tribe acted 
as a unit against the Apache, but accounts of campaigns’ seem 


Kroeber, 1925, p. 496. 
#2 Lowie, 1924, p. 193. 

3 Kroeber, 1925, p. 795. 
4 Spier, 1923, p. 298. 

% Russell, 1904, p. 195. 
Tbid., p.201. 
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to indicate individual village or war party movements rather 
than tribal mass action. In Southern California it can be clearly 
demonstrated that the Desert Cahuilla clans, formerly inde- 
pendent, were nominally united under one clan chief through 
Mexican influence. In the light of the revocation of the Pima 
head chiefs’ commission in 1864, by the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs,’’ it seems possible that this condition among the 
Pima was brought about in the same manner through Caucasian 
influence. However this may be, there is no doubt that the Pima 
were a strongly organized people as their successful competition 
with the warlike Apache and Colorado River tribes indicates. 
It is probable that the Papago organization was very similar to 
that of the Pima. 

The Athapascan Apache and Navajo, appear to have been in 
historic times distributed in more or less localized bands over a 
large area.1® The Jicarilla Apache have at present two chiefs, 
elected from each of the two bands.’® A similar condition prevails 
among the Navajo according to Goddard,?° although the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers state that in early days the tribe was represented 
by twelve chiefs, who assembled in council.” This latter appears 
rather mythical, especially in its legendary formalization, and it 
would appear more probable that a condition of independent 
bands occasionally uniting, then as now, characterized the Navajo. 
The Pueblo-dwelling peoples as far back as data are obtainable, 
appear to have been organized in town units, under a priestly 
hierarchy.“ As a rule the individual Pueblos seem, save for 
temporary alliances, to have been largely independent. Passing 
beyond the area under consideration, to the north and east, the 
typical nomadic tribes of the Plains are encountered, such as the 
Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho, all of which were 
quite strongly united and warlike groups.” 


17 Russel, 1904, p. 196. 
18 Bourke, 1890, p. 119; Stephen, 1893, p. 349. 
19 Goddard, 1921, p. 169. 

20 Thid. 

1 1910, p. 422. 

* Goddard, 1921, p. 99. 

% Wissler, 1917 ,p. 208. 
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PHRATRY AND MOIETY 
The northernmost California people possessing the moiety 
organization are the Miwok. These divisions were called respec- 
tively “land” and “water’’, were strictly exogamous in theory and 
probably in practice, until modern Caucasian influences broke 


Moiety Distribution 
Strong Moiety 
Strong Exogamous Morty 83 
Vicak Moety 77 
-emoma! Traces 
No Moiety blank 
Data inadequate ? 


Map 2 


down the rules. The northern Miwok seem to have been peripheral 
to this system compared to the southerly groups.™ All nature in 
theory was divided between the two, and as a result among other 
natural phenomena, we find all birds and animals thus divided. 
The division of these was arbitrary, many land animals belonging 


* Kroeber, 1925, p. 45. 
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to the water moiety, and vice versa.” All individual names applied 
indirectly to objects classified in the moiety and as such were 
vaguely totemic.% Reciprocal functions between the moieties 
occurred in the funeral, mourning ceremony, girls’ puberty cere- 
mopy and the ahana dance. In the ceremonies the southern 
Sierra Miwok indicated moiety by means of painting the face, 
the land moiety being indicated by stripes, the water moiety by 
spots. The southwestern neighbors of the Miwok, the Yokuts, 
possessed the same moiety organization in the majority of their 
bands on which we have data. Among certain of the southern 
Sierra groups it does not appear so far as is now known.” In 
regard to the majority of the northern hill and central valley 
Yokuts the main characteristics of the Miwok moiety appear: 
reciprocity, animal association with the moiety, moiety paints, 
and among the Tachi Yokuts a dual or moiety chieftainship is 
indicated. The Yokut names appear to be meaningless but a 
totem or “‘pet” animal is inherited from the father instead. The 
moieties are called “upstream” and “downstream’’, are exog- 
amous, and acquired in the paternal line.” 

The eastern Shoshonean neighbors of the Yokuts, the Western 
Mono, possess a moiety organization while the Eastern Mono do 
not.2”7. The moiety of the Western Mono is patrilineal, but not 
exogamous, and each moiety is subdivided into two non-exogam- 
ous phratries. Associated with the moieties, and necessarily with 
the phratries, are certain birds and animals which are passed from 
father to son as “‘pets” or totems. As only the North Fork division 
of the Western Mono have been reported on, this condition of 
subdivided non-exogamous moieties among the Mono is not clear, 
and must await further investigation. The North Fork Mono, 
like the Tachi Yokuts, are reported to have a dual or moiety 
chieftainship; and reciprocity in funeral and mourning ceremon- 
ies occurs between the phratries rather than the moieties.** 

The coastal peoples of southern California in this regard, as 
in most other matters of detailed ethnology, present almost an 


* Gifford, 1916a, pp. 142-146. 
* Kroeber, 1925, pp. 493, 494. 
27 Gifford, 1916b, p. 294. 

*8 Gifford, 1916a, pp. 293-294. 
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unknown quantity to the problem. Through early Caucasian and 
Mission influences the coastal peoples such as the Chumash, 
probably the most highly developed groups of the region, have 
vanished; leaving behind almost no knowledge of their society, 
save for tantalizingly suggestive and equally fragmentary com- 
ments from their white contemporaries.”® I am told by Mr. E. W. 
Gifford that Mr. J. P. Harrington stated a moiety organization 
occurred among the Chumash. Mr. Harrington bss done eth- 
nologic work with some of the very few survivors of these people, * 
but further efforts to gain more information from him have been 
unavailing. The Salinans to the north of the Chumash were 
divided into moieties characterized by a bear and deer “totem’’.*® 
Brief as these statements are, they form important links in tracing 
out the spread of the moiety idea. 

For the Gabrielino and their neighbors, the Juanefio and San 
Fernandefio, we have no direct evidence, although I have been 
told by neighboring Serrano and Cahuilla that the former of the 
three had a “wildcat” and “‘coyote”’ division.** Such evidence is, 
however, next to worthless. Among the Luisefio the moiety is 
practically non-existent, but there was at Saboba among a pre- 
vailing Luisefio population a division into a wildcat and coyote 
moiety. This occurrence was verified by Luisefio at Rincon who 
agreed that such a condition existed at Saboba but not among 
themselves. No definite traces of a dual organization could be 
discovered among any other Luisefio, but a myth of definite 
Luisefio provenience recorded by Du Bois, tells of a contest be- 
tween the “uplanders of the east” and the “westerners of the 
coast’’,** which brings in a division of the animals among the 
contestants, some belonging to one and some to the other division. 
This tale would appear to be either a borrowing, or a reflection of 
a former division among the Luisefio. It is worth noting that the 
Luisefic word paha, used by the Cahuilla also, means “red 


2° Kroeber, 1925, pp. 550-551. 
%® Mason, 1912, p. 189. 
% The coyote or wild cat skin representing Chinigchinich, mentioned by Boscana, 
1846, p. 259, may bear this out. 
® Gifford, 1918, p. 211. 
3 Du Bois, 1908, p. 148, also Kroeber, 1925, p. 676. 
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racer” (Coluber flagellum.) The paha is the ceremonial assistant 
and is painted vertically, half red and half black, on the theory 
that the male snake is red and the female black.” 

The Serrano, Cahuilla (all three divisions) and the Cupeiio, 
were all divided into moieties, called respectively ‘‘wild cat” 
and “coyote”. Among the Serrano, definite reciprocity occurred 
in regard to funerals and mourning ceremonies. There are trace 
of recripocity to be found among the Pass and Mountain Cahuilla 
south of the Serrano, and it occurred quite definitely am cng th 
Cupefio. The Desert Cahuilla had no rules of moiety reciprocity 
whatsoever, although the custom of calling in another clan with 
whom the clan giving the ceremony was much intermarried 
brought about natural rather than enforced reciprocity through 
exogamy. Among the Serrano, Cupefio, Pass and Mountain 
Cahuilla, reciprocity was limited to ceremonies connected with 
death, mourning, or puberty rites. The Desert Cahuilla distinguished 
a girl of the “wildcat” moiety at the adolescence ceremony, by 
the use of spotted paint. The Cupefio distinguished girls at such 
ceremonies by spotted cheek designs for the wildcat moiety and 
striped designs for the coyote moiety. The Luisefio had both 
types of face painting but they were used in separate ceremonies. 
For the other groups no moiety paints were remembered. The 
Desert Cahuilla in theory and practice observed strict moiety 
exogamy. The two other Cahuilla groups observed it as a rule, 
but actual cases show considerable laxity in observance, especially 
among the Cahuilla of the San Gorgonio Pass. The Serrano and 
Cupejfio both had definite rules of moiety exogamy, but especially 
in regard to marriages outside their dialectic group, they were 
quite lax. 

None of the Plateau or Kern River Shoshoneans, with the 
exception of the Western Mono, seem to have possessed any 
sort of a moiety division. This includes the Chemehuevi, Ka- 
waiisu, Tiibatulabal, probably the Koso, and the Eastern Mono.* 


% The theory may be based on the fact that in Arizona and lower California a 
red and a black phase of Coluber flagellum piceus occurs. It is unknown for California 
north of Mexico. There is no sex distinction in color. Van Denburgh, 1922, p. 669. 

* Gifford, 1918, pp. 215-216. 
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This condition also prevails for the Shoshoneans of the Great 
Basin so far as they are known.* The Yuman Dieguefio, 
Mohave, Yuma, Cocopa, and Havasupai likewise show no traces 
of a moiety division. 

East of the Colorado River the moiety first appears among the 
Pima and Papago. That a moiety division of patrilineal descent 
occurred seems clear, but the alignment of clans in moieties given 
by the various authorities is decidedly variable. These discrepan- 
cies are shown by the following lists. The clan names on which 
all authorities agree, are taken from Russell;*’? for the Pima the 
data are as follows: 


Morety ALIGNMENT 


Russell® Curtis® 
Clan Names 
A’kol Vulture or Red People (Ants) ? 
A’pap Vulture or Red People (Ants) Coyote 


A puki Vulture or Red People (Ants) Coyote 
Ma’am Coyote or White People (Ants) Buzzard 
Va'af Coyote or White People (Ants) Buzzard 


For the Papago we have the following list: 


Morety ALIGNMENT 


Russell*® Curtis” Dolores™ Lumholiz® 
Clan Names 


A’kol Vulture or Red Ants ? Buzzard White Ants 
A’pap Vulture or Red Ants Coyote Coyote White Ants 
A pukt Vulture or Red Ants Coyote ? White Ants 
Ma’am Coyote or White Ants Buzzard Red Red Ants 
Va’af Coyote or White Ants Buzzard White Red Ants 


The lack of agreement is only too obvious, and shows the need 
of further investigation in regard to the real situation in Pima 
and Papago society before exact comparisons can be made. 


% Lowie, 1924, p. 283. 

7 Russell, 1904, p. 197. 

38 Curtis, 1908, p. 9. 

3® Russell, 1904, p. 197. 

* Curtis, 1908, p. 32. 

“ See Gifford, 1918, p. 176. 
® Lumholtz, 1912, p. 354. 
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Goddard has given a list of these clans and their moiety align- 
ment,“ but appears to have followed Russell. 

There is no rule of moiety exogamy at present, nor according 
to all information does there appear to have been such a rule 
within historic times.“ Members of salt-gathering expeditions 
“formerly painted their faces the color of the division to which 
they belonged’. Likewise all animals having red about them 
belonged to the red people.* This is true of the Papago, and prob- 
ably of the Pima.“ Among the Papago the “‘white” people are 
most numerous, the “‘red”’ people being in a minority. According 
to their myths the “red” people once owned the country but 
they were conquered and nearly exterminated by the “white” 
people.* It is apparent that the exact nature of the moiety, its 
characteristic paints, and actual application to society may only 
be determined by further study. 

No exogamous moiety division occurs among the Navajo or 
Apache so far as present data are concerned. The Jicarilla 
Apache have a moiety division for pleasurable rivalry in certain 
games, but no mention of exogamy is made.“ None of the Eastern 
Apache as far as known have clans or other divisions regulating 
marriage.“7 The Western Apache, however, have exogamous 
clans which are for the most part grouped in unnamed but exo- 
gamous phratries.*7 The clans are matrilineal in descent,** as 
are the phratries. 

The Navajs have exogamous matrilineal clans, which are 
similarly grouped in unnamed exogamous phratries.*® According 
to Reichard these clan groups are quite evenly divided over the 
Navajo country, while the clans themselves are definitely local- 
ized.°° This agrees with the interpretation of Mathews* and 


48 Goddard, 1921, p. 132. 
“ Russell, 1904, p. 197. 
* Lumholtz, 1912, p. 354. 
 Wissler, 1917, p. 159. 
“7 Goddard, 1921, p. 166. 
48 Bourke, 1890, p. 118. 
4° Goddard, 1921, p. 167. 
5° Letter of Jan. 27, 1926. 
51 1890, p. 104. 
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Stephen.” “Clan groups”, as Reichard calls these larger exog- 
amous unions of clans, seems a more exact definition than phra- 
tries, considering that they are unnamed. So far as the litera- 
ture is concerned, these larger groups do not seem to have been 
associated with animals, nor did they have distinctive paints. 
The same may be said for the Apache. 

In myth and ceremony there are traces of a moiety division 
among the Hopi,* and at Zufi,* but in neither case is there at 
present any idea of descent or alignment of clans according to 
moiety. Save for the mythical division of the Dogwood Clan into 
Raven and Macaw sub-clans, Stevenson makes no mention of 
any moiety idea in her account of Zufi. Cushing describes a 
moiety division of the whole Zufii people into a Macaw, south 
or summer people, and a raven, north or winter people, in the 
creation myth recorded by him. Kroeber*’ obtained no evidence 
for any actual moiety at Zufii, and favors Stevenson’s mythical 
account as more accurate than that of Cushing. 

Stevenson notes that each of the fourteen A’shiwanni'priests 
has two pots of paint, one of black earth, and one of red earth, 
which are supposed to have come from the undermost world. 
Prayer sticks offered for cold rain and snow were colored with 
the black paint, and those fo: summer rain with the red paint.** 
Parsons believes that at Zufii the winter ceremonies of the curing 
societies and the summer ceremonies of the rain priests; the season- 
al distinction between two sets of sacred clowns; the winter cacique 
(rain priest of the north) and summer cacique (speaker to the 
sun); as well as the double grouping of the six kivas in regard to 
war cult and “santu”’ ceremonials, are all reflections of the moiety 
idea, which is more definitely expressed among the Rio Grande 
Pueblos.** All recent authorities seem to agree that moiety exog- 
amy is definitely lacking among all of the Pueblos. 


5? 1893, p. 349. 
53 Voth, 1901, p. 152n. 4. 
% Parsons 1924, p. 336. 

55 Stevenson, 1904, p. 40. 
1896, p. 384. 

57 1919, p. 94. 

58 Stevenson, 1904, p. 172. 
5® 1923, p. 229. 
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A system of linked clans, or unnamed phratries, occurs among 
the Hopi, at Zufi, and to a lesser extent among all the western 
Pueblos. According to Fewkes, the Hopi have seven such “‘phra- 
tries” ,°° but he gives a list of fourteen according to clan traditions. 
Curtis lists twelve groups of linked clans among the Hopi.™ 
Kroeber has demonstrated that this linkage appears much the 
same for all the Pueblos, and notes that in each clan there is a 
tendency toward polarity, repeated whenever that clan occurs.® 
Parsons does not find this polarity among Laguna clans, and ap- 
pears to doubt the application of Kroeber’s pattern to the eastern 
Pueblos.“ Such linked clans do not seem to limit marriage choice 
among the members. 

The Western Keresan pueblos have a moiety classification 
that enters considerably into their ceremonial life. At Laguna, 
during the war and “santu” dances, certain of the clans are 
assigned to buildings on one side of the plaza, the remainder to 
the other side. They form the West group and the East group. 
One division of the k’atsina dancers is assigned to the cloud 
spirits of the North, identified with winter, another is assigned 
to the cloud spirits of the South, associated with summer.® 
A man may dance in both of these groups if his father’s clan 
is in the opposite group from that of his mother; a fact that 
emphasizes the non-exogamous nature of the ceremonial grouping: 
There is no clear association of kiva with moiety, but the two 
buildings from which the groups come, strongly suggests the 
eastern pueblo pattern of double kivas.® 

The Eastern Keresan pueblos have the double kiva system for 
the two moieties. The latter are called Turquoise and Squash*’ 
and are associated with the ideas of summer and winter. At Jemez 
the same pattern prevails.*7 Stevenson in her account of Sia 


6° See Hodge, 1910, p. 562. 

61 1900, p. 582. 

® See Benedict, 1925, p. 459. 
1923, pp. 211, 232. 

1919, pp. 135-145. 

* Parsons, 1923, p. 229. 

Tbid., pp. 231-253. 

87 Parsons, 1924, pp. 337-38. 
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makes no mention of the moiety, but notes the small importance 
attached to clan affiliations there, as compared to Zufi.** An 
analysis of Starr’s census of Cochiti,** leads Kroeber to the con- 
clusion that moieties or phratries made no difference in actual 
marriages between clans.” Among the Eastern Keresan, the 
moiety is inherited in the male line, the woman often joining the 
kiva of her husband.*’ 

Among the Tewa, especially at Santa Clara and San Ildefonso, 
there is a strong tendency for the moieties to be endogamous.” 
The moieties are named for summer and winter.” At San Juan 
the moiety is the outstanding social group, taking the place held 
by the clan in the social consciousness of the Zufii and Hopi.” 
Among the eastern Tewa, and at Taos, there is a double town 
chieftaincy, one chief having control in summer, the other in 
winter.”* Among the southern Tigua, ‘at Isleta, the two moieties 


are called “black eyes” and “‘red eyes”, ceremonial clowns of the 
first being painted black, of the second red and white, thus giving 
the moiety names.” At present there are no clans at Taos,” the 
patrilineal moiety apparently having taken over all ceremonial 
functions. It has been stated that the general Pueblo classifi- 
cation of clans with moiety gives the Winter people the Day, 
Bear, Lizard and Eagle clans, while the Geese, Corn, Chaparral 
Cock, and Parrot clans are usually Summer people. With the 
former is associated the Flint society, with the latter the Fire 
society.”* In the present state of knowledge I presume this classi- 
fication to be more a suggestion than an established fact. In 
regard to the more esoteric features of the moiety among the Rio 
Grande pueblos there seems to be little on record. 

While this briefly sums up the available information on the 
moiety in the area under consideration, it is well to note that a 


68 Stevenson, 1889, p. 112. 
6° Starr, 1899. 

7 Kroeber, 1919, p. 97. 

7 Parsons, 1921, p. 156 n. 3. 
7 Parsons, 1924, p. 336. 

Tbid., pp. 337-38. 

™ Parsons, 1921, p. 156 n. 3. 
% Parsons, 1924, p. 336. 

% Parsons, 1918, p. 60. 
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moiety classification varying in degree of importance, exists 
among neighboring Plain’s tribes such as the Kiowa” and Paw- 
nee,’* and farther still to the north and east among the Omaha, 
Ponca, Osage, Kansas, Ouapaw, Oto, Iowa, Missouri and Winne- 
bago.”® 

LINEAGE AND CLAN 

Beside the moiety organization, previously described, the 
Miwok of central California were organized in small male lineages 
which were autonomous landowning units. The lineage terri- 
tories were held by the group in common and the patriarchal 
chieftainship descended normally from father to eldest son. As 
the lineage was composed of closely related kinsfolk it was ab- 
solutely exogamous, men of the lineage bringing their wives to 
their own hamlet, daughters of the lineage going to the hamlet of 
their husbands. The lineage name was always a place name, and 
though in the valleys Caucasian influences tended to amalgamate 
the lineages into villages, the old lineage place names are still 
remembered, while the groups remaining in the mountains have 
clung to their own territories until recent times.*® The North 
Fork Mono, south of the Miwok, were also organized into male 
lineages in addition to the phratry and moiety grouping already 
discussed. What the exact relationship between these three 
social groupings was, may only be determined by adequate gen- 
ealogical data.* 

The central Yokuts, especially those of the foothills, seem to 
have been grouped in villages having two or three chiefs of equal 
power. Within these villages were paternal families, with meaning- 
less personal names inherited in the male line. Each one of these 
families had an animal which was called its “posha’’,* apparently 
akin to the “pet” animals of the Mono phratries previously des- 
cril.ced. Save in rare cases where the family of a chief sometimes 
kept an eagle, prairie falcon or bear cub as its posha, these animals 


77 Mooney, 1898, p. 227. 

78 Murie, 1914, p. 642. 

79 Radin, 1915, pp. 1-8. 

Gifford, 1926. 

8! Thid., 

® Kroeber, 1925, p. 494, translates this as “dog”’. 
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were not actually kept by the families. They did not, however, 
kill or eat their posha. While actual blooc families were exogamous 
as far as kin could be traced, the possession of the same posha by 
two distinct families did not bar marriage between them. The 
central Yokuts had no family ownership of land as far as known, 


Distribution of 
Clan and Lineage 
Localized exogamous clans 
with fetish bundle 
Non-localized ,exogurnous 
clans with tehsh bundle 
Localized,exogamous clans 
without fetish bundle ///// 


Male lineage. 
Bilateral Family (blank) 
Organization unknown \ 


and even the village groups had no clearly defined boundaries. 
The various southern villages seemed on the whole to have main- 
tained friendly relations and more or less commonly used terri- 
tories. North of Tulare Lake there seems to have been a stronger 
feeling of village boundaries, and against trespass by outsiders.* 


Gayton, 1926, field notes. 
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Further work in this area, as among the Mono, should when such 
intervening groups as still exist are known, give a more coherent 
and detailed picture of society in the great southern valley of 
California. 

No details of social organization among the Salinan peoples 
are extant save for the bare mention of the moiety.* Portola’s 
estimate of the Chumash, Esselen, and Costanoan villages between 
the sites of San Luis Obispo and Monterey in 1769, gives an aver- 
age of over 100 people in each of the 10 towns seen.® As for the 
Chumash nothing is on record of their social organization other 
than lists of the coast and island villages visited by Cabrillo, 
and later Spanish explorers. For the Gabrielino, Juanefio and 
San Fernandefio, we have the interesting but not detailed accounts 
of Boscana and Hugo Reid. The former, speaking of the Juanefio, 
and probably Gabrielino, mentions individual villages and ran- 
cherias, each with its chief, and in which most of the people were 
related.*”? Speaking of the Indians of Los Angeles County, Reid 
states that there were approximately 40 villages in aboriginal 
times, and states that there were from 500 to 1000 huts in each 
village.** This probably applies to the Juanefio, San Fernandefio 
and Gabrielino. The details of village government given by him, 
seem identical with those given by Boscana, and I am inclined to 
believe that these large villages he speaks of are the result of 
native exaggeration. He carefully notes that at the time he writes 
no such conditions exist and that only a few survivors remain. 
Other evidences to be discussed later seem to indicate a similar 
if not identical condition existing among the aforementioned 
groups and the Luisefio, save that the village groupings of the 
coastal peoples were in all probability larger. 

To what degree the Luisefio in pre-Mission times were grouped 
in villages is not clear. A village at San Luis Rey in post-Mission 
times, composed of twenty families or clans under one hereditary 


% Mason, 1912, p. 189. 

8 Kroeber, 1925, p. 547 

% Tbid., pp. 552-56. 

8° Boscana, 1846, pp. 264-67. 

88 Reid, 1852, letters no. 1 and 3. 
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chief, has been recorded;** and a somewhat similar case at Saboba 
as well.*® I am inclined to believe that this condition was largely 
due to modern influences for the following reasons. In the eastern 
and mountainous parts of the Luisefio territory, notably at La 
Jolla, the Luisefio were grouped, even in post-Mission times, in 
small family units or male lineages each owning a certain terri- 
tory. I have preferred calling these “clans”, however, because 
the central feature of their organization was a patriarchal chief or 
priest, distinguished by living in the ceremonial house and having 
in his possession a sacred bundle of reed-matting called“‘ma’swut,” 
containing ceremonial paraphernalia and objects sacred to the 
clan. Thus in addition to kinship such a group was further united 
by the important clan ceremonial bundle concept. In such a clan 
group a woman always retained her own lineage or clan name but 
was ceremonially affiliated with the activities of her husband’s 
clan. 

In the mountains there appears to have been a tendency for 
these individual groups to exist as autonomous units for a con- 
siderable time after the decay of the Missions. Genealogies 
indicate that about every three generations the lineage tended to 
divide, a branch moving away to a new territory and acquiring 
a new name, usually a nickname applicable to some important 
individual or individuals in the group. A new ceremonial house 
was built, a new bundle acquired, and the new group became an 
autonomous unit, although the feeling of relationship and conse- 
quent avoidance of marriage with the parent group persisted. 
Thus the groups were always quite small, save in the more 
habitable valley areas where larger clans composed of many 
collateral branches of the original lineage probably existed. 
After the Mission period a new influence came in, likewise based 
on the ceremonial bundle, in the formation of “parties.”" Small 
clans decimated in numbers, lacking efficient ceremonial leaders 
or paraphernalia, tended to merge with more active clans possess- 
ing powerful ma’swut, into “parties”. These were mainly cere- 


Gifford, 1916a, p. 208. 
Ibid., p. 213. 
Tbid., p. 202. 
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monial groups, composed of once individual clans, under one 
chief or “‘not’”’, but they are not exogamous as were the clans.” 
The “parties” would appear as the logical outcome of the powerful 
ceremonial leaders or chiefs possessing ma’swut, drawing into 
their organizations the fragmentary clans released from the 
Missions. At the present time these “parties” are very loose 
affairs, and merely serve to maintain the fragments of Luisefio 
ceremonialism that still persist. I am inclined to believe that 
the “parties” as such, are entirely post-Mission affairs. Previous 
to the Mission period, however, the localized autonomous clan 
group, named as a rule for natural objects, or verbal derivatives 
of natural objects, and composed of one or more lineages appears 
to have been the basis of Luisefio society. 

The same state of affairs existed among the Cupejio who were, 
at least in Mission and post-Mission times, grouped around the 
Warner’s Hot Springs. Five of the Cupefio clans were each 
composed of one lineage while -the sixth clan included three 
separate lineages. Each lineage, however, had individual food- 
gathering territories in the mountains back of the springs. The 
independent clans each had a chief, a ceremonial house, and a 
ma’swut bundle. The Serrano clans were very similar but the 
equally important clan fetish concept was rather complicated 
due to more complete moiety reciprocity in ceremonies. 

The Mountain and Pass divisions of the Cahuilla were in 
aboriginal times apparently grouped into localized and indepen- 
dent clans, each owning various food-gathering areas, and each 
possessing a clan head or priest, a ma’swut bundle, and a clan 
ceremonial house. Genealogies indicate that these clans usually 
consisted of one male lineage, but as this lineage included collateral 
male lines for four or five generations the groups were fairly 
large, consisting usually of fifty or more persons. The kinship 
system of the Cahuilla indicates that they reckoned lineal descent 
back five generations from the speaker.* The term for great- 
great-grandfather, nafiaa, being translated “‘from the beginning”’. 
Thus collateral branches four or five generations removed tended 


* Gifford, 1916a, p. 213. 
% Gifford, 1922, p. 56. 
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to form new clans, which naturally belonged to the moiety of the 
parent stock, but in the course of time lost the sense of actual 
kinship. The historic Luisefio clans as has been stated, seem only 
to have included collateral branches for three generations back, 
and as a result the groups were smaller. This bears out Gifford’s 
surmise that the Luisefio may have represented a more finely 
spun fabric of clan organization than did the Cahuilla. Even 
in aboriginal times it is extremely probable that certain of the 
more favorably located Cahuilla clans, for example, that at Palm 
Springs, may have been composed as they seem to be at present, 
of several lineages. Where this occurs it does not seem in any 
way to invalidate the rule of clan exogamy. The Cahuilla clans 
seem to have place names in the majority of cases, but natural 
objects or their derivatives as among the Luisefio appear in many 
of their names. 

The same condition of independent clans held for the Desert 
Cahuilla, whose clans were likewise united by the same kinship 
and ceremonial bonds. Scarcity of water on the desert, however, 
seems to have brought several clans together, forming villages 
at the available wells and water holes. Up to the present the 
Desert Cahuilla have clung to their independent clan organization 
for ceremonial purposes, although modern reservation and farm- 
ing conditions have caused new land-holding arrangements. The 
Mountain Cahuilla, and certain of the Pass Cahuilla clans, 
brought much earlier under Caucasian influence,® in many cases 
formed “parties” similar to those among the Luisefio. The 
decimated or ceremonially disorganized clans tending to affiliate 
themselves with ceremonially intact and active clans. The basis 
of Luisefic, Cahuilla, Cupefio, and Serrano social organization, 
however, seems to be the localized male lineage, augmented by 
the power of the clan priest, clan ceremonial bundle, and clan 
ceremonial house, a complex which will be discussed hereafter. 


* Gifford, 1916a, p. 202. 

% Detailed study of the more westerly of these peoples clearly shows the strong 
centralizing influence of the Mission Fathers and Mexican government who, desiring 
responsible native officials, exalted and gave power to certain prominent clan heads 
at the expense of the others. An almost tribal organization resulted. 
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The units of Tiibatulabal, Kawaiisu, and Panamint social 
organization are not known in detail, but would appear to resemble 
the Chemehuevi and other Plateau Shoshoneans in a more or 
less loose grouping into bands. Whether the lineage is at the 
basis of their organization is not known, but no clans have been 
reported for them. Their northeasterly neighbors of the Basin, 
the Paviotso, Ute, Moapa and Shivwits Paiute had neither clans 
nor lineages, the bilateral family forming the only unit within 
the band.* It is probable that the more southwesterly members 
of this Basin group have much the same organization, but the 
extent to which western influences have affected them may only 
be known when more is on record concerning them. 

Spier has shown the unilateral family to be the outstanding 
unit of Yuman Diegueifio social organization,*’ thus they resemble 
their Luisefio and Cupefio neighbors in possessing male lineages. 
They seem also, to have had in part the group ceremonial priest, 
bundle and house complex common tc the latter.°* The Yuman 
peoples of the Colorado River have a quite different clan organ- 
ization, and while it has been suggested that the male lineage 
may be at the basis of their present system, there seems hardly 
enough evidence at hand to make this more than guesswork. 
The Mohave, Yuman, Cocopa and probably cthers of the down- 
river Yuman tribes share a system of patrilineal exogamous 
nameless clans of totemic reference.'" All the women born in a 
clan bear an identical name, although they may also have other 
nicknames. This clan name has totemic import, and indirectly 
alludes to some natural object, such as sun, moon, wind, beaver, 
quail, etc. Apparently these derivative clan names are archaic 
stems, disguised allusions or equivalents of the objects connoted. 
Totemic taboos are slight, although the Cocopa do not kill their 
totems.’ The clans do not enter into religious activities as far 


%* Lowie, 1924, p. 283. Also applicable to the Northern Shoshone. Lowie, 1909, 
p. 206. 

% 1923, p. 299. 

Gifford, 1926. 

%° Waterman, 1910, p. 281. 

100 Gifford, 1926. 

101 Kroeber, 1925, pp. 741-44. 
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as known, and the entire system apparently rests lightly on the 
cults or actual organization of society. The clan members are 
scattered over the tribal territory, and while little groups of 
kinsmen, and therefore of clansmen, live at favorable sites during 
shifting periods,’" the clans as a whole do not appear to be 
localized. While the house is ritually significant among the Yuma 
and Mohave in myth and song, it is not employed to any extent 
in actual ceremonies.'‘* There is no trace of priest or sacred 
bundle.'!® 

If we may judge from the Havasupai, on whom we have in- 
formation,’ the up-river Yuman tribes, such as the Yavapai 
and Walapai, have no clan or gentile organization of any sort. 
The two latter tribes, however, being nearer the Mohave, may 
reflect their social institutions more than do the Havasupai. 
The basis of Havasupai life is the bilateral family, there is no 
indication of any other than blood family kinship. Groups of 
relatives associated through patrilocal residence are merged into 
camps within the village, but within these the married couple 
and their progeny are the unit. Land and chieftainship are in- 
herited in the male line. There is no trace of a ceremonial group 
house,!® group priest or sacred bundle concept. 

The Pima and Papago east of the Colorado River, have some- 
what the same clan organization as the Mohave. These clans 
which have been previously listed (p.11) are five in number. The 
names of the clans have in the main lost their meanings but they 
appear to have been totemic.'® These names descend in the patri- 
lineal line and apply to the father.’°’ There is no clan exogamy, 
nor any evidences of clan organization.'” According to Lumholtz, 
wives joined the clan of their husband.’ To call these clans 
rather than phratries is purely arbitrary, and largely due to the 
fact that the smaller units which may make up these “‘clans”’ are 


1@ Kroeber, 1925, p. 794. 

103 Thid. p. 795. 

*% Spier, 1926 MSS. 

16 Neither the chief’s house nor the small sweat-lodge among the Havasupai is 
used for ceremonial purposes. 

1% Russell, 1904, p. 197; Curtis, 1908, p. 32. 

107 Curtis, 1908, p. 9; Lumholtz, 1912, p. 354. 
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not known at present, whereas in the case of the North Fork 
Mono (see p. 16) it has been demonstrated that the “phratries” 
are made up of male lineages. Among the Papago the villages 
were exogamous, although all clan groups might occur in each 
village.1°** There is, moreover, a sacred ceremonial lodge, priest, 
and sacred bundle in each village’®* as nearly as can be ascertained 
from the description given by Lumholtz. In the face of this it 
is hard to escape the belief that we have here a lineage or localized 
clan organization, as well as a loose inter-village phratral system. 

Material on the social organization of the Athapascan peoples 
of the southwest is not overly clear or abundant, but enough is 
extant to show the general nature of their clans. According to 
Goddard"® the Eastern Apache, as far as known, have no clans, 
while the Western Apache are organized in about thirty or more. 
These latter are exogamous and to a certain extent control the 
social duties of their members. Clan names are usually place 
names, and among the White Mountain Apache the clans do 
appear to be somewhat localized.“° The clans are matrilineal, 
and in the majority of cases localization exists more in theory 
than actually. Certain of the political bands are likewise asso- 
ciated in the Apache mind with certain clans. In about fourteen 
cases the clan names of the Apache coincide with those of the 
Navajo," although the same territories do not seem to be implied 
in the name. Only one clan, named for the dragon fly, has any 
animalistic connotation although a few seem slightly totemic.™ 
As has already been stated, they are more or less grouped in 
exogamous unnamed phratries."! 

The clans of the Navajo are very much the same as those of 
the Western Apache, and are about 40 or 50 in number, being 
exogamous and matrilineal in descent." Matrilocal residence is 
the rule. Mathews and Stephen both state that localization is 
one of the striking characters of the Navajo clan."* Reichard™ 

108 Gifford, 1916a, p. 176. 

108 1912, pp. 49-52. 

10 Goddard, 1921, p. 166. 

“1 Bourke, 1890, p. 111. 


2 Mathews, 1890, p. 104; Stephen, 1893, p. 349. 
13 Letter of Jan. 27, 1926. 
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agrees as to localization, and states that place names are usual, 
only a few clans have names such as sun or turkey, which may be 
Pueblo in origin. The Navajo do not believe in a common clan 
ancestress, but in a common local group as the basis of each clan. 
As among the Western Apache the clans are grouped, the groups 
being quite evenly distributed over the Navajo country.™ It is 
interesting to note that in their mythology each clan had a “‘pet”’ 
animal that accompanied it on its journeys."® Among the Navajo 
there is no clan priest, no sacred bundle, or permanent ceremonial 
house.""* The same apparently applies to the Apache. 

The exact nature of the Pueblo clan is a somewhat disputed 
matter but certain general characteristics stand out. The clans 
are exogamous, usually matrilineal in descent and totemic as to 
name. The same clan names occur in many of the pueblos, and 
while all clans are not represented in each, where clans of the 
same name occur in different pueblos the members are usually 
considered as ceremonially related. The main ceremonies of the 
pueblos are carried on by groups (fraternities) of priests, not 
directly by the clans. Among the Hopi these ceremonies are 
said to be motivated mainly by a desire to bring rain, at Zufi 
for both rain-making and curing, and among the eastern pueblos 
mainly for curing." Native theory, expressed in the clan mi- 
gration legends, deals with each clan as a once independent unit, 
and this viewpoint was largely taken over by early investigators 
in the area."? At present the clans appear as integral parts of 
the entire Pueblo social structure, rather than independent 
autonomous units loosely fused by town or communal dwelling. 
This viewpoint was to a large extent brought out by Kroeber’s 
analysis of modern conditions in Zufii.“* Similar methods em- 
ployed by Parsons, Lowie, and others, seem to shift the emphasis 
from the clan as a whole to the individual matrilineal! families, 
as the ceremonial units of Pueblo society.“* The problem is ex- 


™ Letter of Jan. 27, 1926. 
15 Mathews, 1890, p. 106; Franciscan Fathers, 1910, p. 424. 
"6 Parsons, 1920a, p. 88, n. 1. 

"7 Mindeleff, V. 1891; Hodge, 1896; Fewkes, 1900, etc. 

"8 Kroeber, 1919. 

“9 Parsons, 1922; Lowie, field notes, 1916. 
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tremely complex, but a brief survey of clan status in the various 
pueblo groups may be of value. 

It was at one time believed that the Hopi clans at Oraibi were 
definitely localized in the town™® but later analysis of the data 
leads to a negative rather than a positive conclusion. A similar 
analysis of the data presented by Fewkes'’ on association between 
clans and fraternities of the same name, leads Kroeber to the 
belief that the membership in the fraternities is not made up of 
representatives of clans of the same name, any more than those of 
other clans.'!% Lowie, on the bas* -f censuses obtained on the 
First and Second Mesas, agrees with ..roeber’s general conclusions, 
but points out the important fact that the preferential (similarly 
named) clan supplied the head priest, and that in certain cases 
all such clansmen are conceived as at least potential participants 
in the ceremonies of such a fraternity. He is strongly impressed 
with the connection between fraternity officers and membership 
in certain clans. The fact that entrance into the Snake fraternity, 
for example, may be effected by any one desiring to be cured of 
snake bite, clearly indicates why all clans may be represented in 
any one of the curing fraternities." Offices, both ceremonial and 
political, are associated with the clans through the principle of 
matrilineal descent,’ that is, an office descends from brother to 
brother or maternal uncle to sister’s son within what Goldenweiser 
calls a maternal family,’ and I have called here a female lineage.’ 
In the absence of matrilineal kin the privilege devolves on an 
unrelated clansman, and if none such exists, on some member of a 
linked clan. In regard to relation of lineage and family, Lowie 
found that of the thirteen Mishongnovi clans, there were six 
which coincided with single lineages, and of the remainder, the 
majority were composed of only two iineages.'”’ 


120 Mindeleff, C. 1900, pp. 105-108. 

11 Kroeber, 1919, p. 103. 

12 Fewkes, 1900, pp. 622-31. 

#23 1919, p. 152; also Parsons, 1919, p. 329. 
14 Field notes, 1916. 

5 1914, p. 434. 

26 Gifford, 1926. 

227 Field notes, 1916. 
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Parsons, on the basis of independent research, coincides with 
this new interpretation, and adds the following details. 

Each one of the maternal families has a name, a maternal or stock house 
where fetishes, masks etc., are kept, and a male head or chief together with 
a female head, “‘our oldest mother”, as a Hopi will refer to her, the senior or 
representative woman of the stock house. The male head is also closely 
associated with this house. He is also the chief of any ceremony which is 
“handed” as the Hopi say, by the clan. In other words, a ceremony is prima- 
rily in charge of a maternal family or family connection, rather than of the 
clan as a whole.'*® 
It is further pointed out that these female lineages (maternal 
families) are stable organizations, while the clan of which they are 
part is socially unstable and subject to different combination in 
different towns, and even at different periods in the same town.'* 
As a result, clan composition, and therefore clan linkage, appears 
to be a varying phenomenon and not uniform for all pueblos 
as Kroeber believed.”° The entire question of clan linkage is, 
however, too complicated for analysis at the present time. It 
may be noted that among the Hopi the feeling of the equivalence 
among the linked clans is very strong, and appears to be largely 
due to a desire to share in certain clan ritualistic privileges.’ 

All Hopi proper names have some reference to the clan totem 
of the person giving the name, not its possessor. This reference 
to the totem is often indirect. Such clan names apply not only to 
people but to kivas, pipes, etc.“ Curtis agrees that all Hopi 
names are clan-owned and are the property of the name-giver’s 
clan, the majority being given by the clan of the father."* The 
totemism of the Hopi clans is not very clear as to degree or nature. 
Lowie notes that the Butterfly clan had a winged fetish of cotton- 
wood bark; the Horn clan, horned masks; the Snake clan, a bow 
with a snake skin tied to it; the Bear clan, a small stone bear 
effigy; and the Kachina clan, masks and fetishes resembling little 
children. The Rabbit clan was supposed to own all deer and rab- 
bits; but aside from such distinctions little regard seems to be 

88 1922, p. 284. 

29 Kroeber, 1919, pp. 135-145. 

139 Lowie, field notes, 1916. 


131 Voth, 1905b, pp. 68-73. 
132 See Benedict, 1925, p. 460. 
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paid to the totems of the various clans. It has been noted that 
certain clans had special territories for hunting eagles.™ 
Of the fifteen clans at Zufii in 1916, the largest contained 400 
people, the smallest 3 or 4. Marriage into the mother’s clan was 
forbidden and into the father’s clan disapproved. Such groupings 
of clans (phratries) as occurred had no social significance. The 
clans were not localized save in a fragmentary way due to house- 
hold growth. There were no clan totems or taboos noted, and 
each clan appeared an equivalent unit, distinct from all others. 
Kroeber also notes that certain houses were distinguished as clan 
name “having”, and these often contained the clan fetish." 
Parsons stresses this point of the clan house, and shows that 
while women are usually the keepers of the fetishes, men rather 
than women are supposed to know the songs and prayers associ- 
ated with the fetish. There is a great reluctance to remove the 
fetish from a house as long as any women keepers are alive, but as 
men marry out of the house and households may become extinct, 
in some cases fetishes are kept by people “‘out of” the clan house. 
The tendency to leave the fetish in the clan house, however, 
seems to account for. the cases of Rain priests and clan fetishes in 
different houses at Zufii. The Rain priests at Zufii are the outcome 
of the house fetish complex of the clan and the weather control 
and curing functions of the society or fraternity.“* Assistants to 
ceremonial offices are chosen from the incumbent’s household, 
which leads to family or household association with the societies.’ 
Both Kroeber and Parsons emphasize the social importance of 
the family, as we know it, among the Zufi, but the latter brings 
out the importance of the household (or female lineage), as an 
important unit within the exogamous clan of several lineages. 
The ceremonial importance of the clan is brought out by the fact 
that in Cushing’s time the ruling priesthood was elected from the 
Parrot clan,"*? which also owns the ceremonially important salt 


18 Lowie ‘eld notes, 1916. 

14 Lowi 20, p. 117. 

1% Kroeber, 1919, pp. 91-134. 
1% Parsons, 1923, pp. 226-228. 
187 Cushing, 1882, p. 187. 
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lake.“* The exact degree to which ceremonial offices are inherited 
through clan, lineage, or blood family relationship at Zufi, is 
not entirely clear, although it is quite probable that inheritance 
of the different positions may be along different lines.“* The fact 
that the whole ceremonial life of the Pueblos is pervaded by 
kinship conceptions, is best shown by the rite of exchanging 
terms of relationship, noted among the Hopi,”° at Zufi,’' and 
probably applicable to some of the eastern pueblos as well. As 
among the Hopi, totemism at Zufii is very obscure. It may be 
noted, however, that Parsons’ objects to Kroeber’s statemenc 
that there is no spiritual connection between the clan and the 
object or animal from which it derives its name. It is pointed out 
for example, that the Bear clan at Zufii is associated with the war 
gods, who in turn are associated with the bear.“* Also according 
to Cushing, there is a connection between the Eagle and Coyote 
clans and the same pair of prey gods. 

The Western Keresan Pueblos (Acoma and Laguna) have 
maternal clans. At Laguna the clans are divided into the moie- 
ties,“ but at Acoma this division is obscure.*7 While in theory 
the clans are exogamous, marriages into both father and mother’s 
clan do occur. Residence is matrilocal in theory, but in reality 
quite frequently patrilocal.* For ceremonial purposes, changes of 
clan take place,“*® a thing not known for the western pueblos. 
At Laguna the clans formerly had senior members, usually men, 
but sometimes women. These clan elders each kept in a basket 
completely kernelled ears of corn, fetish animals, and terraced 
medicine bowls."° They directed the communal work of the clan 


1388 Parsons, 1923, p. 225. 

389 Kroeber, 1919, p. 166. 

40 Voth, 1901, p. 82. 

Ml Parsons, 1917, p. 249. 

“2 Parsons, 1923, p. 213. 

3 Kroeber, 1919, p. 48. 

™ Thid. p. 48. 

“4 1880, pp. 19, 31. 

6 Parsons, 1920b, p. 58, n. 2. 
“7 Thid. pp. 67-68. «| 

48 Parsons, 1923, pp. 175-176. 
4° Thid. p. 207. 
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and possessed knowledge of the ual that was the basis of their a 
leadership.° In cases of dispute in the clan it was carried to the 
oldest clan member, not necessarily the clan head, for settlement."*° 
In the k’atsina cult certain masked impersonators belong to certain 
clans; leadership in the cult was vested in the Badger clan.'*! 
Names were usually clan-owned and given by the father’s clan. 
The latter applies to Laguna; at Acoma the child may be named 
by a medicine-man or any relative.* Laguna, being made up to 
a great extent of alien Pueblo clans, shows in its records the inter- 
esting fact that at no time did any one of the clans migrate en 
masse to the site, but tended to come by families.™ 

The Eastern Keresan Pueblos, as has been noted,™ seem to 
have attached little importance to the clan as a social group. 
In 1889, there were only six active clans at Sia, only two of which | 
had more than one or two members, while a list of fifteen extinct | 
clans was obtained.’ It was regarded as wrong to marry into the | 
clan of either the father or the mother."* At Santa Ana the Dove, 
Mouse, Coyote, Lizard, and Bear clans belong to one moiety; 
the Turkey, White Shell, Eagle, Corn, Water Turquoise, Parrot, 
and Fire clans to the other. The Ant clan is regarded as belonging 
to either moiety."” The northeastern Keresan pueblos are said 
to be patrilineal in descent,"* and at Cochiti residence is commonly 
patrilocal.° 

The clans of the eastern Tewa seem likewise to have largely 
lost such importance as they may once have possessed. According 
to Parsons there are three or four clans in each town, but these 
are mere names, without even the function of regulating mar- 
riages.*° According to Harrington’ and Freire-Marreco'™ clans 


#1 Parsons, 1923, p. 219. 

482 Thid. p. 180. 

#8 Parsons, 1918, p. 175. 

4 Parsons, 1923, p. 142. 

185 Pres. paper. 
186 Stevenson, 1889, p. 19. 

487 Parsons, 1920b, p. 64. 

#8 Parsons, 1923, p. 81. 
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‘ir among the Tewa are patrilineal in descent. The latter states 
he that the bilateral family has become the primary unit in society, 

and the kinship system is used inconsistently, descriptive com- 
7 pound terms being introduced to remedy the confusion." The 


Tewa do not use kinship terms as clan terms because they do not 
regard people bearing the same clan name as necessarily related.’ 


d While there is considerable restriction of marriage, it is not to 
lo avoid matings of clan mates, but to prevent those between either 
e matrilineal or patrilineal kin."* The moieties, it should be noted, 
- are likewise patrilineal.’ How far this patrilineal, almost clan- 


less, condition is due to alien influence, and how much to native 


© pattern, remains to be determined. 

) Among the Tigua there seem to be marked differences, for in 
h the southwestern group at Isleta, there are eight clans, which do 
t not seem to be aligned in the moiety classification."* There are 
e 


clan-heads and clan-fetishes employed in the ceremonies,’ but 
“9 the nature of post-marital residence, exogamy, and descent does 


% not seem very clear. At Taos, the most northeasterly of all the , 
9 pueblos, on the other hand, there are no clans at present,'*’ 4 
< although several Taos clans were formerly recorded by Bande- 
d lier.** A comparison of early and late clan lists from the Rio 
y Grande pueblos shows a constantly decreasing number of clan 


names, but here again the question whether this is due to ab- 
y original conditions or to long continued Caucasian interference 
< remains to be answered. 
‘ THE GROUP-HOUSE, GROUP-FETISH AND GROUP-PRIEST COMPLEX 
The great importance of the house, fetish, and priest, in 
Pueblo society has been emphasized by many workers in the field, 
but the first clear statement of the combination of house and fetish 
as a definite complex seems to have been made by Parsons.'®* 
The new data on social organization in southern California, in 
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connection with a survey of the literature on the remainder of 
the southwestern area, shows that the group-house, group- 
fetish, and group-priest are so often associated that they also 
form an actual complex, rather than a mere accidental association 
of three different traits. A survey of the area in question, shows 
this complex to have been present in the social systems of many 
of the groups. 


Fetish Complex Distrib. 


Ceremonial Group House, 
Priest, Fetish bundle 7/7 


Ceremonial House 9 
Data inadequate or non- 
existent 2 


Whether the Chumash of the southern California coast or the 
Salinans, their northern neighbors, had this complex in their 
social organization is not positively known. The Chumash had a 
large ceremonial chamber, apparently dirt-roofed, with steps 
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leading up to the top, and entrance from the roof which was 
effected by means of a ladder.'”° The town chief evidently en- 
joyed unusual influence and honor, and if we may judge by the 
southern neighbors of the Chumash, played more the part of a 
priest than of an actual ruler or leader. He summoned neighboring 
groups to ceremonies and received food and shell money from the 
people.'”? While such fragmentary evidences are interesting, they 
would alone have small bearing on the present problem were it 
not for the definite occurrence of the complex among all the peoples 
bordering them on the southeast; peoples, moreover, who seem to 
have been influenced to a considerable extent by the Chumash. 

To the northeast of the Chumash the complete complex does 
not seem to have penetrated, at least so far as the existing data 
are concerned. More intensive work, however, may show that the 
Yokuts and Miwok had traces of the triple institution. 

The Juanefio, San Fernandefio, and Gabrielino quite evidently 
possessed this complex, for while the early literature in regard to 
them is fragmentary, it brings out the following points. Boscana 
states that all the esoteric knowledge of these groups was “‘con- 
fined to the chiefs of their tribes, and the old men who officiate as 
priests”, and adds that all ceremonies were conducted in an 
esoteric language “distinct from that in common use’’.'”' Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the first commandment of Chinig- 
chinich, the god who brought the individual people power to 
bring rain, dews, acorns, etc., was to build a temple to worship 
him, and to offer sacrifices. This was called ““Vanquech”’ (similar 
to the Luisefio wamkish), and no others than the chief and the 
“puplem” (shamans) were allowed to enter its sanctuary.'” 

These temples erected by the command of the god Chinigchinich, .. . . ‘ 


were invariably erected in the centre of their towns, and contiguous to the 
dwelling-place of the captain, or chief." 


They consisted of an oval enclosure made of stakes, inside of 
which were two other enclosures made of mats and brush. In 
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the inner one was “a kind of hurdle’ on which was placed a 
figure of the god, Chinigchinich, which consisted of the skin of a 
coyote or “gato montes” (wild cat) with head and feet attached. 
Inside of this were placed feathers of particular bird species, 
talons, mountain lion’s claws, deer horns, and projecting from 
the mouth a few arrows. Next to the figure was placed a bow 
and more arrows. When all the people had been called together, 
the shamans drew “a very ridiculous figure” on the ground before 
Chinigchinich, which all the people worshipped, and to which 
they presented offerings of “‘bateas’ (special instruments). This 
inner enclosure could only be entered by the “Chief, Puplem and 
elders”, on feast days. A profound silence was maintained, and 
sometimes the chief or one of the shamans danced before the 
altar. The ceremony closed by all present partaking of food from 
the same vessel.' While the chiefs had much ceremonial im- 
portan<e, were distinguished by black paint, a hair-cord wrapped 
around the head, a decorated bull-roarer, turtle shell rattle, and 
feather skirt, they had little actual power. Food was given to the 
chief to store for all the people, but if he squandered it he might 
be deposed, a new chief in the paternal line being appointed.’ 
Nearly all the people in the village were related.'” It is interesting 
to note that the priests who danced before the altar were painted 
red and black, as were the sons of chiefs when they were initiated 
into the ceremonial rites.'” A similar picture, but with less detail, 
is presented by Hugo Reid.!”” 

From new material, obtained by the present author in the 
winter of 1924~25, it appears that the Luisefio, Cupefio, Cahuilla 
(three divisions) and Serrano all possessed this complex in its 
full form. The importance of the ceremonial leader (not), the fetish 
bundle (ma’swut) and ceremonial house (wamkish) among the 
Luisefio has already been discussed.'"* Among all these groups 


14 Boscana, 1846, pp. 263, 264. 
Thid. p. 267. 

16 Thid. pp. 248, 271. 

177 1852. 

178 This paper. 
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the fetish bundle, or wrapping called ma‘swut,!”* is the most 
important part of the fetish concept. According to theory, these 
matting bundles came from the western coast, where according 
to the Cahuilla creation story they were brought out of the ocean 
by Coyote.’ Actually the Cupefio and Cahuilla seeem to have 
used mountain reeds for their ma’swut bundles. The Serrano 
used either reeds or cactus fibre'’® for their fetish wrappings. The 
mats were from four to six feet in length, and about three feet 
wide. 

Among all the groups, ceremonial objects were wrapped up 
in this mat which was cared for by the chief. The Cupefio wrapped 
up crystal-bearing wands, turtle shell rattles, eagle feathers and 
eagle feather skirts, eagle down headdresses, feather wands and 
shell money in their bundles. Those were always hung up in a 
dark corner of the ceremonial leader’s house, which was likewise 
the dance house. The matting was us.:1 to make images of the 
dead, for burning at the mourning ceremony. Small portions of 
12a’swut were given to other ceremonial leaders in time of mourn- 
ing or great stress. When the latter occurred, it was necessary 
for women in the leader’s household to accompany the ma’swut 
and feed it acorn-mean and other food. It was considered to be 
alive, and baskets and other presents were made to it. The chief 
or priest obtained his power from this ma’swut, and he talked to 
it in the ma’swut language. The bundle, and the house in which 
it was kept, were very sacred. 

The same concept held for the Cahuilla groups, ma’swut was 
known as “the heart of the house”, and was passed on from one 
clan leader to his successor in the paternal line. It was said to be 
very powerful, and by talking to the ma’swut in its own esoteric 
language, the clan leader could bring misfortune to members of 
the clan who failed to obey his judgments. The different clans 
had different objects wrapped up in the bundle; on the desert 


179 Ma’swut or misvut, was first mentioned in a creation story of the Desert 
Cahuilla, obtained by Hooper, 1920, p. 326. Cactus fibre mats in which the Serrano 
keep their sacred feathers, are mentioned, by Benedict, 1924, p. 389. The Serrano call 
this mat and the sacred feathers, mu’urtch; the Luisefio, Cupefio and Cahuilla all use 
local variants of the term ma’swut. 
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one clan had a sacred stone pipe, another at Palm Springs had a 
whistle made of the pelvis of a California grizzly bear, certain of 
the Mountain Cahuiila clans had stone concretions, eagle bone 
whistles, and strangely shaped sticks. Always the ceremonial 
belongings of the group, barring purely personal or shamanistic 
paraphernalia, were included in the bundle. The nature of this 
material varied with the rites performed by the clans, the distri- 
bution of which cannot be considered here. The main fetish of 
the Serrano was the long string of sacred feathers.'*® A similar 
string was possessed by the southern Mountain Cahuilla. 

At the week-long Mourning Ceremony of the Palm Springs 
Cahuilla, observed by the author in 1925, the importance of the 
ma’swut concept was well brought out, as was the importance of 
the priest and the ceremonial house. Three days prior to the 
ceremony the “net” (clan priest) “retreats” within the ‘‘kish- 
amnawut” (“big house’”’, e.g. dance-house) and spends a con- 
siderable part of this time conferring with the ma’swut in the 
inner room. When the ceremony begins the clan shamans seek 
advice from the “‘little witch doctors” of the four directions, who 
through the ma’swut tell the priest if the time is favorable. In 
the middle of the week, after dark, the priest and his assistant 
extinguish all lights in the dance-house and the priest brings the 
ma’swut bundle into the center of the house. All present are 
very silent, for in the old days, it is said, the ma’swut killed any 
one who made a noise. Unfolding the fetish bundle in the dark, 
the priest prays over it in the ‘“‘ma’swut language”’ asking it to 
bless the house, then all the men kneeling blow cigarette smoke 
over the bundle, and it is put away in the inner room until the 
next ceremony. Formerly the priest’s assistant, called the paha’, 
blew on the bear-bone whistle at this time, a sound that would 
kill any noisy or irreverent person. Now, however, they say this 
whistle has disappeared. The ma’swut is “the heart of the big 
house’’, which gives the clan priest his power and sanctifies the 
ceremonial house. Even today, sadly broken down as the old 
ceremonials of the southern Californians are, it was impossible for 
me to examine the ma’swut, and only a few of the old men would 


180 Benedict, 1924, p. 389. 
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talk about it. When the last active clan of the Mountain Cahuilla 
gave up their ceremonial activities, the clan priest buried his 
ma’swut in a distant cave, and sent his ceremonial shell money to 
the active clan at Palm Springs. It can safely be said that the 
clan-priest, “big house” and ma’swut complex is the most im- 
portant factor in the aboriginal society of southern California 
today, as it undoubtedly was in pre-Mission times. 

The complex seems to have been lacking among the Yuman 
Dieguefio, and as far as known among the Chemehuevi and other 
Plateau Shoshoneans. None of the Colorado River Yuman 
peoples'*! had it in its full form, for while in myth and ritual the 
house seems to have been ceremonially important among the 
Yuma and Mohave,'* there were no priests or fetish bundles, and 
in actual ceremonies the house was little used. Somewhat the 
same state of affairs occurred among the Apache and the Navajo. 
The former have personal fetishes, especially the shamans, and 
use a symbolic four-pole lodge in the girls’ puberty ceremony in 
which a priest is hired.'** There seem to be no references to group- 
priests, group-houses or group-fetishes, and on the whole such 
resemblances to the complex as do occur seem to be rather pale 
imitations of Pueblo ceremonies, instead of fundamental concepts 
of Apache society. The Navajo also seem to reflect the Pueblo, 
especially the Hopi ceremonials, in their house dedications,’™ 
hunting and flock fetishes,’ sun symbol in basket at the Night 
Chant,'** ceremonial tobacco smoking,'*’ and carved images which 
are talked to in a foreign language, presumably Hopi.'** I would 
hesitate to ascribe all these features to comparatively late borrow- 
ing were it not for the statement made by Reichard, that with 
one exception which is not clear as yet, there is no relation 


181 Kroeber, 1919, p. 794. 

1® The up-river Havasupai have no traces of this complex, having no priest, 
fetish or dance house. 

183 Goddard, 1921, pp. 171-172. 

1 Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 329-333; Stephen, 1893, p. 351. 

'% Goddard, 1921, p. 167; Cushing, 1880, p. 44. 

18 Mathews, 1887, p. 438. 

18 Thid., p. 234. 
188 Franciscan Fathers, 1910, pp. 496-497. 
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between any priest, fetish, or ceremonial house and the Navajo 
clan organization.'*® The view that these Pueblo-like features 
possessed by the Navajo represent comparatively late borrowings 
has been previously stated by J. Stevenson'®® and the Franciscan 
Fathers.'** 

The previous discussion of the moiety and clan organization 
of the Pima and Papago has shown how obscure and contradictory 
are many of the data concerning their society. In spite of this 
confusion enough material is extant to indicate quite strongly that 
the Pima and Papago possessed the group-house, fetish, and priest 
complex in its full form. In the description given by Lumholtz,!™ 
striking analogies to both Californian and Pueblo rituals ap- 
pear. During the Papago Sahuaro feast, strings of eagle 
feathers were stretched across the dance house from east to west, 
while “‘rock crystals and queer objects” were used to procure 
rain.! The group-fetish is described as a 
long basket of enormous proportions placed between east and west on the 
ground at the foot of the western pole, near the doctors. It was of the same 
oblong shape as the ordinary medicine basket of so many tribes, and serves 
as a receptacle for the sacred paraphernalia of the lodge. Here the string of 
eagle feathers hanging near by is kept during the year. It is provided with a 
cover of the same material, considered by the Indians as its blanket, which 
when the basket is in use, is placed on the ground for it to “sit on’”’.'® 
During the ceremony the medicine man blew and breathed over 
the sacred stone (taken from the basket) ‘“‘making peculiar noises’. 
These actions were for the purpose of bringing rain.1% Lumholtz 
was refused permission to examine the contents of the basket, 
for the priest said it was very dangerous, and might harm the 
beholder.'* After the great annual harvest feast in August the 
sacred paraphernalia are put away in some distant cave.'* 

The lodge is a circular dome-shaped grass hut, the ancient 
form of Papago habitation, and is larger than the dwelling house. 


189 Letter of Jan. 27, 1926. 

199 1886, p. 23. 

1 1912. Mason, 1920, gives a similar descripti on. 
Lumholtz, 1912, p. 49. 

1% Thid. p. 49. 

1% Tbid. pp. 53-55. 

1% Thid. p. 173. 
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It is called kGki, “big house’. When a dispute arose betweén' 
Lumholtz and one of the local Papago, the latter stated that, 
“He was going to bring the matter before the Big House, ..’. . ”’, 
and when he had done so, the priest reprimanded Lumholtz for 
proceeding without the permission of the “big house”, saying 
“In this house I tell people what to do, and this is the place 
where any undertaking should begin.’’'*? This ceremonial leader 
or priest who is in charge of the lodge and its sacred objects is 
elected for life. 

He lives near by and is called Keeper of the Smoke, which means tobacco 

When this information is considered in connection with the fact 
of village exogamy among the Papago,’® the village unit, cere- 
monially held together by the group-house, fetish, and priest 
complex, appears more fundamental than the loose non-exogamous 
“clan” or phratry system. 

Russell mentions the council house of the Pima, which, like 
the other Pima houses, was built by the men.” He likewise 
mentions that families kept owl feathers in a long rectangular box 
or basket of maguey leaf," and that cotton bound medicine 
sticks were used by the shamans in connection with other para- 
phernalia.2” He gives little data on ceremonial organization but 
it seems highly probable considering their community in moiety 
and clan organization, as well as material culture, that the Pima 
and the Papago both had the group-house, fetish, and priest 
complex. The uniformity of the two systems has also been assumed 
by Goddard.2% 

Among the Pueblo peoples the complex under discussion enters 
so fully into their involved ceremonial life and appears to be of such 
antiquity, that only a résumé of its most salient characteristics 


1% Lumholtz, 1912, p. 51. 
197 Thid., pp. 102-106. 

198 Thid. p. 52. 

1” Gifford, 1916a, p. 176. 
200 Russell, 1904, p. 153. 
20 Thid. p. 252. 

2@ Thid. p. 106. 

28 Goddard, 1921, p. 135. 
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may be given here.“ The kiva itself is found in association with 
practically all Pueblo ruins in the Southwest®™ and is also asoci- 
ated with ruins of the pre-Pueblo culture.2® The fetishes, usually 
stone concretions, express their antiquity in their appearance and 
in their associations.*°* The antiquity of the priest concept is 
harder to trace, but may be assumed from ethnological evidence. 
While the association of these three concepts as a complex seems 
to have been more or less assumed by writers on the southwest, 
it has, so far as I know, never been treated as such, and as a result 
references to it are decidedly scattered. 

Among the Hopi, clans are not necessarily associated with 
individual kivas, but one clan is usually considered as the builder 
and nominal owner of the kiva.?°* Clan names are moreover often 
applied to the different kivas.2** Later work confirms this view 
of clan association with individual kivas, and adds the fact that, 
should a clan grow too large, additional kivas may be built.?!° 
The four lines drawn on the wall of the Hopi dwelling during 
natal ceremonies, symbolizing the “chouse”’, with similar symbolic 
“‘house”’ rites performed in nearly all secret ceremonies,” shows 
how deeply the concept of the ceremonial house enters into the 
consciousness of the people. The “house of the clouds” figures in 
certain ceremonial songs.”" 

Fetishes, and with them fetish bundles, are associated with 
every house,?” clan,” and fraternity* of the Hopi. The house- 
hold fetish is a stone animal, and is the property of the woman, 
who feeds it daily. It is the guardian of her house.” The sacred 
paraphernalia of the secret fraternities are supposed to have their 


2% Cushing, 1896, p. 351., Mindeleff, V. 1891, p. 111. 
2% Kidder, 1924, pp. 123-127. 

2 Cushing, 1896, p. 366. 

207 Voth, 1901, p. 86. 

28 Voth, 1903b, p. 6. 

209 Voth, 1905b, p. 73. 

210 Parsons, 1922, p. 296. 

*1 Voth, 1903a, p. 49. 

212 Parsons, 1923, p. 177 n. 4. 

23 Lowie, field notes, 1916. 

24 Dorsey and Voth, 1901, pp. 44-45. 
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peculiar charm or influence, especially the altar paraphernalia, 
which cannot be touched or even seen without danger.** The 
nature of the clan fetishes has been previously indicated. It 
appears that the clan fetish is in the hands of one lineage in the 
clan, and that this is the clan unit in so-called “‘clan” migrations. 

The custodian of a clan fetish believes that were he to migrate all his 
clans-people would have to'follow him, and no doubt those who attached 
importance to the fetish would indeed follow him. Now the members of the 
custodian’s maternal family are those who most value the fetish and who would 
stay by it. So that when a Hopi refers to migration of clan he is really 


referring to a migration by a fetish-holding maternal family, to him the 
heart of the clan. 


The Hopi individual does not readily discuss this fetish concept, 
first because it is so clear to him, and second because he does not 
care to discuss or even refer to the fetishes. 

And yet in native philosophy it is the clan fetish or the clan mask 
(wéye)—every clan has a wéye....—which holds the group .ogether.™* 
Lowie states that during the flute ceremony at Walpi, feather 
offerings are laid out on a Havasupai basket, which is carried to a 
dark section of the ceremonial chamber and placed in front of the 
altar.*7 Goddard mentions very antique-appearing images of the 
twin war gods, and stome mountain lion fetishes, which are placed 
by the symbolically colored (directional) sand-painting during 
initiation rites.2* The use of the quartz-crystal sun symbol, in 
the center of the sand painting called the “house of the sun” 
likewise brings out the importance of both house and .etish con- 
cept. The fetishes are consecrated by breathing and blowing 
clouds of smoke over them from the cone-shaped pipe called “cloud 
producer.”*** The whole idea of ceremonial smoking on entering 
the kiva, to consecrate paraphernalia and to bring rain clouds, is 
fundamental in Hopi ritual, and without this no ceremony would 
be consicered efficacious.”° Corn meal is sprinkled over the altar, 


Voth, 1903b, p. 44. 

218 Parsons, 1922, p. 289. 

+17 Field notes, 1916. 

"8 Goddard, 1921, p. 113; also Dorsey and Voth, 1901, p. 22. 
2 Voth, 1901, p. 87, 1903b, p. 15. 

0 Voth, 1903b, p. 11. 
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fetishes, and in the flute ceremony over the ceremonial basket 
containing offerings." The blowing of eagle-bone whistles, into 
the medicine bowl” during all extended Hopi ceremonials is 
important.2% Prayers are offered by the priest before the altar 
and fetishes.“ The intimate relationship of the priest to the 
fetish and to the kiva is well known in a general way, but the 
exact relationship is decidedly involved. Such facts as are clear 
have been brought out previously in the discussion of Pueblo clans. 

According to Cushing the Zufii fetishes are designated as 
“What they live by”, and are relics of the gods given directly to 
mankind.”* The myths relating to these fetishes which are usually 
natural concretions are full of archaic and esoteric terms. The 
images themselves are regarded as possessing the actual breath 
and life of the Prey God animals they represent. Thus, they are 
mediators between the priests who hold them “in captivity” and 
the gods. On the day of the “Council of the Fetishes” the priests 
pray over the fetishes and the other members respond.”* Each 
rain priest possesses one of these most sacred fetishes, which 
according to legend were “‘brought into the world wrapped in a 
mat of straw in a crude basket.’’? When the mythical Zufi 
ancestors were divided into clans each became associated with 
such a fetish, which though at present used by successive rain 
priests, must remain in the possession of the women of the clan, 
passing from mother to daughter or sister to sister.%* These 
fetishes are often simple reeds or bundles of reeds.”* From the 
fetish the priest, after a short prayer and meal sprinkling, draws 
“the sacred breath.””° The ceremonial importance of tobacco 
smokeastheoffering that brings rain clouds appears as great among 
the Zufii#° as among the Hopi. Corn meal sprinklings, plume offer- 


21 Lowie, field notes, 1916. 
22 Voth, 1901, pp. ° 


23 Voth, 1903b, p. . VID. 
™™ See Parsons, 1923, , n. 2. 
28 Thid., 


2% Cushing, 1880, pp. 12-32. 
=7 Stevenson, 1904, p. 26. 
Thid. p. 164. 

Tbid. p. 125. 

230 Thid. p. 21. 
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ings and other rites are performed for the altars and fetishes, as 
among the Hopi. A new expansion of the clan may lead to themanu- 
facture of a new fetish, and in case of a threatened extinction of 
the clan the keepers of the fetish may bury or definitely dispose of 
it.%! The room into which the priests “retreat” prior to ceremonies 
is usually directly above the chamber of the fetish, and meal is 
sprinkled through an opening onto the fetish. At other times this 
opening is sealed up.™* This period of retirement prior to a cere- 
mony is characteristic of the priesthood in all the pueblos. The 
guardianship of the fetish is a strictly clan affair, the house where 
it is kept determining its clan proprietorship.™ It is worth noting 
that the fetish of the Shu’maakwe fraternity at Zufi, “is distinctly 
different from the others.’’ The songs connected with this fetish 
are in the Pima Language.™ All students of Zufii bring out the 
importance of the fetish concept in definitely shaping the social 
organization. In this regard, Kroeber says in part: 

I believe that the trwest understanding of Zufi life other than its purely 
practical manifestations, can be had by setting the ettowe (fetishes) as a 
center. Around these priesthoods, fraternities, clan organization, as well as 
most esoteric thinking and sacred tradition group themselves, while in turn 
kivas, dances, and acts of public worship can be construed as but the out- 
ward means of expression of the inner activities that radiate around the 
nucleus of the physical fetishes and the ideas attached to them. In other 


words he who knows all that is knowable concerning the (fetishes), must 
necessarily understand substantially the whole of Zufi society. 


The central and eastern pueblos conform in all essentials to 
the complex concept just outlined, a few details, however, may be 
recorded. The most sacred fetish of the western Keresans is a 
corn ear; it is encircled with abalone shell and olivella beads, and 
wrapped in unspun cotton. Fetish stones are used on the altars, 
and are wrapped in corn meal and corn husks at other times.” 
Corn meal offered the fetishes is first breathed upon.”’ Certain 


31 Kroeber, 1919, p. 174. 

2 Stevenson, 1904, p. 179. 

8 Parsons, 1917, p. 252. 

24 Stevenson, 1904, p. 166. 

2% Kroeber, 1919, pp. 174-175. 
*® Parsons, 1923, pp. 95, 118. 
37 Thid. pp. 125, 126. 
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masks are associated with certain clans, and when no one is 
qualified to inherit such a mask, it is buried in the river.“* The 
clan heads go into retreat for four days and make images of the 
sun. Each has a basket with arrow points attached, which con- 
tains fully kernelled ears of corn of which fetishes are made. They 
likewise keep stone fetish animals, and terraced medicine bowls. 
Knowledge of the rituals in the basis of leadership and this also 
applies to the rain priests at Zufi.”* 

Among the eastern Ketesans at Cochiti and Sia, details of 
organization are obscure, but it seems clear that ceremonial 
priests, fetishes and kivas are of paramount importance. At 
Cochiti, the Cacique is called the father and mother of his people, 
he prays for the whole world and is a man of peace. His office 
is characterized by the possession of a small black staff with 
eagle feathers attached, and a small jar of unknown content. He 
gives advice, and counsels harmony; and at certain periods com- 
munal hunts are organized by the war captain to secure food for 
him.**° The relation of the Cacique to the clans or clan leaders is 
not known. At Sia there is one chief rain priest appointed 
for life from one of the three clans, he also is supposed to be ab- 
sorbed with religion, and is never supposed to leave the village.” 
There is a stone in the village laid by the priest, emblematic of 
the heart of the village “(for a heart must be, before a thing can 
exist)’. Stone animal fetishes are employed, a line of meal 
laid before them, allowing the spirits of the animals they represent 
to enter during the ceremonies. The priest doctors of the warrior 
society possess slat altars, and those who practise through the 
power of the prey animals have sand paintings as well. The 
fetishes are carefully stored in different houses between the cere- 
monies. During the ceremonies the priests blow smoke from cere- 
monial cigarettes over the altar and fetishes, and draw the “‘sacred 
breath” from the latter. When water is poured into the sacred 


288 Parsons, 1923, pp. 221-222. 
Thid., p. 214. 

0 Dumarest, 1919, pp. 197-199. 
*1 Stevenson, 1889, p. 16. 

Thid. p. 67. 
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“cloud bowl”, whistles are blown. Offerings are made to the 
fetishes. 

Among the eastern Tewa the clans appear to be functionless, 
the priesthood, kivas, and I presume certain fetishes, being 
associated with the moieties. The southern Tigua are likewise 
dominated by the double-kiva, moiety idea. There are clans, how- 
ever, and clan heads who go into retreat before ceremonies; while 
fetishes are also employed.** At Taos, in the north, the moiety is 
dominant, with two kivas and priests, but the details of organiz- 
ation are unkuown. 

This complex appears among a number of the Plains tribes, 
and well to the northeast; the Winnebago being an excellent 
example of the frequent combination of moiety, clan, and fetish- 
complex. A study of these organizations would be highly 
significant in regard to the history of the complex, but is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 


II INTERPRETATION OF DISTRIBUTION 


So far we have merely mapped out the distribution of social 
groupings in the area under consideration, (see p. 55) and it 
now remains to compare these and draw whatever conclusions 
seem permissible from the data at hand. 

A true tribal sense seems to characterize, and in certain respects 
set aside, the Yuman tribes of the lower Colorado River. Similarly 
the Pima and Papago, their neighbors and intermittent enemies, 
seem to have acted together when the need arose. The Navajo, 
in theory or legend, had twelve chiefs that met in council, but 
in actuality they seem to have acted in independent bands, as 
did the Apache. The people of the Plains were organized in strong 
warlike tribes, but in the present survey we have not considered 
them in more than a general way. For the rest of the area, localized 
clans or lineages, and bands appear to have been the political 
units. 


* Stevenson, 1889 p. 72-85. 
* Parsons 1920, b, pp. 60-61. 
* Murie, 1914, pp. 641-642. 
* Lowie, 1920, pp. 118-119. 
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The distribution of the moiety over the southwest presents 
an intricate problem.” In the light of new information it seems 
practically certain that in southern and south central California 
the various moiety groupings arose from one source. The names 
given the divisions differ in various parts of the area, but the 
ideas of exogamy, reciprocity, paternal descent, divisions ofnatural 
phenomena (especially animals) and distinguishing moiety 
paints are nearly always present wherever the moiety occurs. Thus 
we have the bear and deer divisions of the Salinans, the land and 
water divisions of the Miwok (also associated strongly with bear 
and deer in moiety names),** upstream and downstream of the 
Yokuts’ and Mono, and the coyote and wildcat of the Cupejfio, 
Cahuilla and Serrano. The latter names for the two divisions 
probably arose among the Cupefio by the association of Shoshone- 
an and Yuman people at Warner’s Hot Springs, the clans of the 
former being ‘called coyote, and the latter wildcat. The former 
animal is important in Shoshonean, and the latter in Yuman 
mythology ;*** and it seems probable that the animal name most 
commonly associated with each group was given to the moiety 
grouping common to southern California. 

Among the Miwok, spotted face designs indicated the water 
moiety, stripes the land moiety; while among the Cupeifo, 
spotted face designs indicated the wildcat, stripes-the coyote 
moiety. Whenever moiety paints were remembered they fitted 
this pattern. In addition to the Saboba dual division and the 
moiety myth of the Luisefio, I am inclined to believe that the 
body paint of the ceremonial assistant or paha, half red and 
half black, supposedly symbolizing the male and female red 
racer (Coluber flagellum) was due to early moiety influence. This 
name was employed by Luisefio and Cahuilla. According to Bos- 
cana, Gabrielino priests were also painted red and black.*° 


“7 Boas, 1924, p. 342. 

48 Kroeber, 1925, p. 454. 

9 The Dieguefio attach a color symbolism to the wild cat. Gifford, 1918, p. 169. 
Among the Mountain Cahuilla of Los Coyotes Canyon a somewhat similar symbolism 
is attached to the coyote. 

%0 1846, p. 254. 
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The apparent breaks in the distribution of the moiety in south- 
ern California are more impressive on the map than actually 
significant. (Map 2.) The central groups without any moiety 
organization are the Kawaiisu and Tiibatulabal.*' The latter are 
of the Kern River Shoshonean branch, and while their residence 
in the area may have been as long as that of the Southern Calif- 
ornia. Shoshonean branch, they are a small isolated group, 
probably more in touch with the Plateau culture than that to the 
west. The Kawaiisu are Plateau Shoshoneans and appear to be 
comparatively late comers to the area.” The Plateau Shoshon- 
eans such as the Chemehuevi, and the Yuman tribes of the Colo- 
rado River, are without the institution, and form a barrier 
between the moiety-organized peoples of the west and east. Thus 
it seems clear that the two main factors in obscuring the moiety 
relationship in southern California appear to be intrusions from 
the north and east of non-dichotomous groups, and a fading of 
the institution in areas where it was longest in vogue. Added to 
this we have practically no data in regard to the moiety for the 
Chumash, Gabrielino, or Juanefio, who may well have been at 
the center of its western dispersal. The fact that the moiety 
idea had practically disappeared among the Luisefio may indicate 
that the same condition occurred among their western neighbors. 

The nearest people to the east having a moiety division are the 
Pima and Papago of the allied Uto-Aztekan linguistic stock. It 
appears there as an outworn custom having no function in their 
present day society. However the appearance of characteristic 
face paints for each moiety, as well as a division of all animals 
between them, is similar to the moiety in California. The two 
colors symbolizing the moieties are red and white. Descent of the 
moiety is patrilinear but there is at present no moiety exogamy. 

The Apache and Navajo have no traces of any dual division, 
but the western Pueblos have traces in both myth and ceremony. 
At Zufii, red and black paints are associated with prayer sticks 
for summer rains and winter rains, respectively. There are other 
ceremonial manifestations of the moiety among both the Hopi 


%1 Gifford, 1918, p. 216. 
*2 Kroeber, 1925, p. 578. 
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and Zufii. Among the eastern Pueblos the ceremonial importance 
of patrilineal, non-exogamous moiety is clear. The association 
of red and black paints with the two moieties at Isleta has also 
been noted. Whether the rather obscure custom of assigning 
animal-named clans to different moieties among the eastern 
Pueblos can be compared to the California custom of dividing 
the various animals between the moieties is uncertain but appears 
quite possible. 

For the area under consideration it would seem that the pat- 
rilineal moiety is most strongly represented on the periphery, 
while in the central area characterized by the Pima, Papago and 
western Pueblos, it has faded to little more than a myth. Among 
the Athapascan, Yuman, and Basin Shoshonean peoples, who 
appear as somewhat late invaders in the area, the moiety is not 
found at all. 

That the Pueblo dichotomous organization is related to that 
of such Plains tribes as the Pawnee seems probable when we also 
take into account the bundle-fetish and priest complex of the 
latter people. But the nature of this relationship, as well as 
that of the other dichotomous Plains and eastern tribes,™ is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 

To presume an earlier connection between all these southwest- 
ern groups possessing a moiety organization would be extremely 
rash were it not for strong cc roborating evidence. All the South- 
ern California Shoshoneans and all the Pueblo peoples having a 
dichotomous organization of varying degree of importance also 
possess exogamous clans characterized by the clan-house, priest 
and fetish complex. Probably this holds for the Uto-Aztekan Pima 
and Papago as well, but the clans on record for the latter seem to 
be loose non-exogamous reflections of the Mohave type, and really 
appear more like phratries than clans. They are not localized and 
are not centered around any clan house, priest, or fetish, whereas 
the villages of the Pima and Papago are exogamous, and possess 
the complete house, priest and fetish complex. This village unit 


%3 Murie, 1914, pp. 549-643. It is well tonote that the Pawnee moiety is matrilineal. 
4 Radin, 1915, pp. 1-8; Wissler, 1917, p. 158. 
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therefore appears quite similar to the south Californian localized 
clan, characterized by the fetish-complex, also common to the 
Pueblo clan. 

The localized exogamous matrilineal clans and phratries (or 
clan groups) of the Apache and Navajo seem to be reflections of 
the strong matrilineal clans of the western Pueblos, but they lack 
entirely the clan-house, priest and fetish complex that is so vital 
to the latter. Similarly the Yuman peoples of the lower Colorado 
River in their exogamous non-localized patrilineal clans, whose 
names are borne by the women, may represent the influence of 
the developed matrilineal clan of the western Pueblos on a 
patrilineal group. However this unique system arose, I believe 
that it has spread in a somewhat variant form back to the Pima 
and Papago, in part covering over their older and more Pueblo- 
like organization. This may only be proved or disproved by more 
data from the people in question. In the same way I am inclined 
to account for the otherwise anomalous phratries of the Western 
Mono, although this is more hypothetical. The occurrence of 
the Pima and Papago clans, whose vaguely totemic names apply 
to the father, to the east of the Yuma and Mohave; and of the 
Mono, whose phratries are named after the totem animal of the 
father, to the west of the same people, can best be explained 
through the diffusion of this indirect clan-naming system from 
the Colorado River center. The “posha” of the Yokuts appears 
as the most westerly occurrence of this indirectly totemic clan. 
It is in accord with observed facts in southern California, that 
while the Yuma and Mohave have influenced their western neigh- 
bors in a considerable degree, these influences are underlaid by 
more widespread and basic concepts found among the Pueblo 
peoples. The natural inference to be drawn from such a situation 
being, that the Pueblo-like influences (or similarities) are the 
older, and in the regions nearest the Colorado River have been 
overlaid by Yuman concepts. Thus, the Western Mono with their 
lineages, phratries and non-exogamous moiety organization, 
represent a combination of the two sets of cultural influences. 
When more is known of both Mono divisions and of their neigh- 
bors, the situation should clarify itself. 
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The up-river Yuman tribes, represented in this survey by the 
Havasupai, like the Basin Shoshoneans have the bilateral family 
as the unit within the tribe. Thus, they have neither lineages nor 
clans, as have the Dieguefio and lower-river Yumans, respectively. 

To sum up the situation, it may be said that the Pueblos, the 
southern California Shoshoneans, and probably the Uto-Aztekan 
Pima and Papago have in addition to the moiety, male or female 
lineages fused into paternal or maternal clans, characterized in 
either case by the complete clan-house, priest and fetish complex. 
The Athapascan Navajo and Apache had maternal clans, probably 
composed of fused lineages, but without the aforementioned com- 
plex. The down-river Yumans had paternal clans or phratries, 
without the complex; and the up-river Yumans as well as the 
Basin Shoshoneans, had neither clans nor lineages, having the 
natural or bilateral family as the unit of society. 

Gifford has shown that for most of California the lineage is 
the aboriginal political unit, and I am inclined to believe this 
applies to the Pueblo area and to the Pima and Papago. Certainly 
the data secured by Lowie and Parsons in regard to the Hopi, 
point in that direction.** The latter has also shown that the 
patrilineal moiety of the eastern pueblos is correlated with male 
house-owning, while the strong matrilineal clans of the western 
pueblos are correlated with female house-owning.*’ The heart of 
the clan organization being the fetish, and the lineage which 
possesses it,* it would seem that in these two fundamental con- 
cepts, house-owning and fetish custodianship, we may have the 
cause for male or female lineage differentiation. If the woman 
owns the house and is custodian of the fetish, as occurs among the 
Hopi and at Zufii, it seems logical that maternal reckoning of 
descent might follow. Matrilineal residence would strengthen 
this tendency, whereas male custodianship of the fetish with 
patrilocal residence might lead to a paternal clan system as in 
southern California. Spier has shown that with the bilateral 


1926. 

*6 Parsons, 1922, p. 284; Lowie, Field Notes, 1916. 
7 Parsons, 1924, p. 338. 

%8 Parsons, 1922, p. 289. 
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family of the Havasupai, any factor which tended to accentuate 
either male or female lineage might bring about a unilateral 
system of descent and a sib organization.**® The fetish concept, 
with its correlates, would surely seem to be such a factor. 

When the importance of the fetish-complex is fully realized, 
and the lineage basis of the clan borne in mind, it becomes clear 
why the transmission of such an important factor as the fetish- 
complex might lead to either paternal or maternal reckoning of 
descent in accord with the existing pattern of the receptors. Thus 
it is possible to regard the predominantly maternal clan system of 
the western pueblos as more or less identical with the paternal 
clan system of southern California, for in their fundamental 
fetish concept they agree even in minutiae. It is likewise signifi- 
cant that the moiety, wherever found in the entire area, is paternal 
in descent; for as this institution is more widespread than any 
single type of clan organization, it may indicate a former con- 
dition of paternal reckoning of descent, which owing to special 
conditions was superseded in the western pueblos by maternal 
reckoning. Whether the absence of maternal clans in the eastern 
pueblos is significant in this regard, depends on how far their 
present condition is the result of Caucasian influence or due to 
native pattern. 

Probably the Navajo and western Apache owe their maternal 
clans to the influence of the fully developed maternal clan among 
the Hopi and at Zufii. How far the lineage enters into their clan 
organization is not clear, but the very important clan fetish- 
complex seems to be entirely absent. 

A multiple origin for the clan seems certain from a considera- 
tion of southwestern social groupings, and if the foregoing conclu- 
sions are accepted, the importance of the fetish-complex in clan 
formation is demonstrated. That it is only one factor is amply 
illustrated by those groups which do not possess the complex, 
and yet have clans. The relative antiquity of clan and moiety is 
not clear, even though the wider spread of the latter appears 
certain. That the correlation of a dichotomous organization with 


%® Spier, 1922. 
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clans possessing the fetish-complex is significant, seems in- 
dubitable, but in south central California dichotomy seems to have 
spread beyond the range of the fetish-complex. It may be that 
a moiety idea is more volatile and easily fitted into a culture 
pattern than the fetish-complex, but this again must wait further 
comparisons in areas where the moiety and the fetish-complex 
both occur. A survey of southwestern social groupings certainly 
suggests such a correlation. 


III Conc Lusions 


The Pueblo-like features in the aboriginal society of southern 
California are found in greatest numbers among the coastal 
peoples. Such traits as the group-house, priest and fetish complex, 
the ceremonial ground-painting, asperging of water brought from 
a particular spring,*°® placing of plume offerings in certain 
shrines,”*' ceremonial smoking of tobacco, offering prayers for 
rain, initiation of boys, ceremonial pole climbing, eagle and 
whirling dances, clan ownership of eagles and personification of 
the gods*° are found in their most complete form among the 
Gabrielino, Juanefio, San Fernandefio and Luisefio, and in lesser 
degree among the Cupejfio, Serrano, Mountain and Pass Cahuilla, 
while among the Desert Cahuilla, well to the east, only a minimal 
number of such practices occur. From this distribution it seems 
probable that the connection between the Southwest proper and 
southern California, was severed before the Plateau and more 
easterly Southern California Shoshoneans occupied their present 
habitat. Since the Yuman peoples of the Colorado River show 
comparatively few similarities to the Pueblos, it seems probable 
that their incursion into their present range, as well as the south 
westward movement of the Shoshoneans, presumably from the 
Great Basin,” severed whatever connections formerly existed 
between the southern coast of California and the early Pueblo 
culture.”* Quite probably the Chumash, as well as the earliest 


20 Boscana, 1846, pp. 293-295. 

1 Kroeber, 1908, p. 16. 

*2 Kroeber, 1925, p. 574. 

*3 The Plateau Shoshoneans show more relationship to northern than to southern 
California, see Lowie, 1923, p. 147. 
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Southern California Shoshoneans to reach the Pacific, shared this 
common heritage of Pueblo-like traits, and from them they were 
diffused to the east, throughout central and even into northern 
California west of the Sierras. 

Since no absolute records are extant to show that the Sho- 
shoneans, Yumans, and Athapascans caused these breaks by 
pressing into the intervening areas, it might well be argued that 
no such migration had occurred, and that the traits in question 
were diffused through the medium of the above peoples. Opposed 
to this is the fact that the moiety, group-house, priest and fetish- 
complex, as well as rain-producing ceremonies are fundamental 
in Pueblo, Pima, Papago and the coastal cultures of southern 
California, and tend to condition all other social activities; while 
in the three intervening linguistic groups they are almost entirely 
lacking. That once possessing these Pueblo-like traits, the Atha- 
pascans, Yumans and easterly Shoshoneans might have lost them, 
is equally improbable, for there are only superficial traces of such 
traits among any of them, and their group organization is marked- 
ly different. The hypothesis that they were merely passive agents 
in the transmission of such an elaborate complex, and were un- 
affected by it themselves, is untenable when the many superficial 
features of Pueblo ceremonials now used by Navajo and Apache 
are considered. In the final analysis it would seem that there 
had been an intrusion of these peoples at a time when the Pueblo, 
probably the Uto-Aztekan, and the California coastal peoples 
had already developed their fundamental social structures under 
very similar influences. 

Not only ethnology but archaeology also, indicates a very 
wide range for the early Pueblo culture, which was gradually cut 
down by the incursion of nomadic peoples.** This early Pueblo 
culture is characterized in its archaeological remains by small 
ruins associated with the round kiva, and marked by black-on- 
white pottery.%* The later ruins increase in size as the range of 
the culture decreases, presumably due to concentration against 


™ Kidder, 1924, pp. 43, 126. 
%% Thid. p. 124. 
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invaders.* Thus, in the modern Pueblo towns, we seem to have 
concentrated a culture that at an earlier time extended from Great 
Salt Lake in the north, to southwestern Nevada in the west.”*” 

In these small house and kiva ruins, it is tempting to see the 
stage of localized lineages in Pueblo development, similar to those 
localized lineages in southern California, and perhaps the towns 
of the Pima and Papago. If the clans of the modern Pueblo towns 
are made up of separate lineages, as seems probable in the light 
of recent ethnologic investigation, it appears possible that the 
clans grew from the lineages due to concentration in larger towns. 
Such concentration would presumably lead to the present cere- 
monial elaboration, as well as advance of material culture noted 
in the Pueblos of historic times. Barring differences in materials 
of construction, there is a marked analogy between tLese small 
ruins of the early Pueblo period and the localized clans of southern 
California, as well as with the village unit of the Pima and Papago, 
especially when one considers the fundamental importance of the 
ceremonial house in each case and the present-day similarities 
in moiety, group-priest and fetish-complex. Just as the Pueblo 
towns were formed later, probably after the Athapascan, Yuman, 
and Shoshonean peoples had severed the wider connections to the 
west; so in California among the Chumash and Gabrielino larger 
towns arose, evidently based on a fusion of independent lineages, 
and unique developments arose in each area. (Chart No. 2.) 

Unfortunately such a simple view of direct transmission of 
basic social organization from east to west cannot be taken on the 
basis of archaeological evidence, for the black-on-white pottery 
of the early Pueblo ruins is not characteristic of ruins in 
Pima territory,”** and is utterly unknown for any period in Cal- 
ifornia. What seems more probable is that prior to the main 
incursion of nomadic peoples, perhaps at the time of the widest 
early Pueblo expansion, there was a spread of basic ideas, pre- 
sumably from the south;*** which alike influenced the development 


26 Kidder, 1924, pp. 126, 127. 
*7 Thid. p. 37, fig. 8. 

*8 Thid, p. 124. 

289 Goddard, 1920, p. 247. 
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of the peoples of the south California coast, the Lower Gila and 
the early Pueblos to the north. This state of affairs I have attempted 
to bring out diagramatically in Chart 2 indicating the early 
relationships between these groups and the later breaks in con- 
tinuity due to the pushing in of later peoples with subsequent 
shifts of cultural influence. 

The data on the peoples of northern Mexico are sadly inade- 
quate, but it is clear that among the Tarahumare,?”° Cora,?™ 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Aztec,?” the group-house, priest and 
fetish complex is well developed. Sprinkling of water, meal, and 
the ceremonial smoking of tobacco likewise are ceremonially 
important, and there is every indication that with more knowledge 
of their organization the relationship between the Pueblo-like 
cultures of the southwestern United States and adjacent areas, 
would become more significant. 

In regard to the relationship between California and the South- 
west, future archaeology in the Salt, Lower Gila, and Colorado 
River regions may well yield significant facts. The pottery of 
southern California closely resembles certain plain red types from 
the Lower Gila,?” and stratigraphic work there and in southern 
California may indicate the connection. The fact that the findings 
of archaeology and ethnology are definitely converging in the 
solution of problems of American prehistory gives great promise 
for the future. 


SUMMARY 

From the new data it appears, that the group-house, priest 
and fetish complex in the aboriginal society of southern California 
occurs among the San Fernandefio, Gabrielino, Juanefio, Luisefio, 
Cupefio, Cahuilla and Serrano peoples, and is the most important 
single factor in shaping their social organization. 

This complex is likewise fundamental, and equally important, 
among the Pima, Papago and Pueblo peoples, and the complex 


270 Lumholtz, 1902, pp. 171, 173, 311, 353, 365. 
Thid. pp. 519-520. 

272 Thid. pp. 461-464. 

273 Kidder, 1924, pp. 107, 48, figs. b, c. 
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of the peoples of the south California coast, the Lower Gila and 
the early Pueblos to the north. This state of affairs I have attempted 
to bring out diagramatically in Chart 2 indicating the early 
relationships between these groups and the later breaks in con- 
tinuity due to the pushing in of later peoples with subsequent 
shifts of cultural influence. 

The data on the peoples of northern Mexico are sadly inade- 
quate, but it is clear that among the Tarahumare,?’° Cora,?” 
Tepehuane, Huichol, and Aztec,?” the group-house, priest and 
fetish complex is well developed. Sprinkling of water, meal, and 
the ceremonial smoking of tobacco likewise are ceremonially 
important, and there is every indication that with more knowledge 
of their organization the relationship between the Pueblo-like 
cultures of the southwestern United States and adjacent areas, 
would become more significant. 

In regard to the relationship between California and the South- 
west, future archaeology in the Salt, Lower Gila, and Colorado 
River regions may well yield significant facts. The pottery of 
southern California closely resembles certain plain red types from 
the Lower Gila,?” and stratigraphic work there and in southern 
California may indicate the connection. The fact that the findings 
of archaeology and ethnology are definitely converging in the 
solution of problems of American prehistory gives great promise 
for the future. 


SUMMARY 

From the new data it appears, that the group-house, priest 
and fetish complex in the aboriginal society of southern California 
occurs among the San Fernandejfio, Gabrielino, Juanefio, Luisefio, 
Cupefio, Cahuilla and Serrano peoples, and is the most important 
single factor in shaping their social organization. 

This complex is likewise fundamental, and equally important, 
among the Pima, Papago and Pueblo peoples, and the complex 


270 Lumholtz, 1902, pp. 171, 173, 311, 353, 365. 
271 Thid. pp. 519-520. 
22 Ibid. pp. 461-464. 
23 Kidder, 1924, pp. 107, 48, figs. b, c. 
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with its associated ceremonial features is so similar even to minute 
detail for all these groups, that an historical relationship is thereby 
implied. 

In the area under consideration, wherever the above complex 
occurs, there is also present a moiety division or ceremonial 
traces thereof. 

Wherever this dichotomy appears, its associated factors are 
very similar, and a common origin is therefore implied for the 
Californian, Pima and Papago and the Pueblo moiety. 

The intervening Plateau Shoshonean, Yuman and Athapascan 
peoples lack the complete fetish complex and the moiety, and as 
they form a barrier at present between those areas possessing the 
two concepts, they would seem to be intruders in their present 
habitat who had interrupted a once continuous distribution. 

Finally, the dichotomous grouping is more widely spread than 
any single type of clan, and in the area under consideration would 
appear older than any form of clan save the unilateral family or 
lineage. 
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A NOTE ON RECENTLY DISCOVERED EVIDENCE 
THROWING LIGHT ON THE POSSIBLE AGE 
OF A KENTUCKY SITE 
By WM. S. WEBB 


N 1895, a very thorough investigation of the prehistoric mounds 

and village site some ten miles southwest of Maysville, Mason 
County, Kentucky, known locally as Fox Field, was made for 
the American Museum of Natural History by Mr. Harlan I. 
Smith. This investigation covering a period of some three months, 
and resulting in the collection of a great number of artifacts, was 
reported in 1910.1 

Mr. Smith concludes that the material culture of this site 
resembles that of the Adena Mound, Baum and Gartner Sites 
and the Ft. Ancient and Madisonville Sites in Ohio, and assigns 
the Fox Field to the Fort Ancient culture as described by Mills,? 
although he agrees with Morehead? that the Ft. Ancient culture 
at that time had not been definitely placed. 

Since the excavation of the mounds in 1895, they, with the 
adjacent village site, have been ploughed over many times, the 
land being in cultivation. Graves are constantly being opened by 
the plough, and each year, due to the washing away of the soil, the 
plough reaches a few skeletons heretofore untouched. The field is 
so well covered with human bones even at this time as to have 
earned locally the appellation of “Bony Field.” This field has 
long been of interest to local collectors of Indian artifacts and the 
surface has been carefully searched many times each season when 
the land was free from growing crops, always yielding to the 
industrious seeker some evidence of ancient occupation. 

In the fall of 1924 the writer learned that the field was again 
to be ploughed, this time deeper than before, it having been in 
grass for several years just preceding. 


1 The Prehistoric Ethnology of a Kentucky Site. Anthropological Papers of 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. VI, Part II. 
? Explorations of the Baum Prehistoric Village Site, Vol. I, Part III. 
* Study of Primitive Culture in Ohio. Putnam Anniversary Volume, New York, 
1909. 
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Through the assistance of Hon. Wm. J. Curtis it was arranged 
to have the graves marked as the ploughing was done. Most of 
the graves are lined with large limestone rocks set on edge, and 
are covered with flat limestone rocks from two to ten square feet 
in area. As the plough passed over a grave at a depth of from 
nine to twelve inches it would often strike the rock and give out a 
hollow sound. About forty such positions were marked through 
the kindness of Mr. R. W. Carpenter who was then cultivating the 
land. Having the general locality of the graves marked, it became 
a very simple matter with a metal probe to locate the exact out- 
line of the grave. 

In April, 1925, the writer, in company with Hon. Wm. J. 
Curtis and Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Head of the Department of 
Zoology, University of Kentucky, made an investigation of some 
twenty-five or more graves in Fox Field, finding the usual stone- 
lined graves, most of them containing multiple burials, as des- 
cribed by Smith. Many artifacts in shell, bone, flint and pottery 
of the usual forms were found. 

However, in a grave containing three skeletons in a fair state 
of preservation, lying parallel and extended on their backs, there 
was found immediately under the lower jaw of one of them two 
teeth of the black bear, drilled so as to receive a large string of 
thong. From their position it was clear that the teeth had been 
suspended about the neck of the skeleton. 

These teeth have been ground down to a flat surface on each 
side, showing the expenditure of very considerable effort to re- 
shape to such a degree such very hard material. 

The most interesting feature of these teeth, however, is that 
upon each tooth is engraved in deeply incised lines a Maltese 
cross, which is fairly symmetric and the same size on each tooth. 
These crosses are the same in length and breadth, and similarly 
placed on each tooth as shown by Figures 1 and 2. These teeth are 
the same size, and differ only in that one is a right and the other a 
left tooth, possibly of the same animal. 

The tooth in Fig. 2 is in a somewhat better state of preservation 
than that in Fig. 1. In this tooth a part of the outside shell has 
scaled off, removing a part of the engraved cross, but fortunately 
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leaving quite a sufficient portion to make it certain that the ab- 
original maker intended to make duplicate engravings of a Maltese 
cross as nearly similar in size, position, and orientation as it was 
possible for him to do. The fact that two teeth should have been 
found which possess duplicate engravings seems to preclude the 
possibilities that an individual Indian might have stumbled on 
this geometric form in a simple attempt to decorate or beautify 
his ornaments. The figures are so well wrought, by boldly incised 
lines, which stop exactly at the corners (in no place do intersecting 
lines pass the point of intersection) that one is forced to conclude 
that the original engraver had exactly in mind the figures he 
desired to inscribe. In fact it seems plausible that he may even 
have had a copy before him. 

That the figures cut in this very hard material are excellent 
representations of the Maltese cross there can be no doubt. 

This discovery naturally raised the question, when were the 
crosses drawn? Did the prehistoric dweller on Fox Field originate 
these figures? If not, where did he get his idea, his copy? Was 
this an individual case or could any other evidence be found that 
this ancient and historical geometrical form was known to the 
prehistoric dwellers on Fox Field? 

In the private collection of the author there were several hun- 
dred objects of stone, bone, and shell which had previously come 
from Fox Field through the kindness of Hon. W. J. Curtis, the 
records of which had been very carefully kept. This material was, 
at the time of the discovery of the incision upon the teeth, packed 
in storage in the process of being moved to a new location. Only 
recently has it been unpacked and made available for investiga- 
tion. This material was carefully searched for possible additional 
traces of the Maltese cross with the very interesting result that 
a flat shell gorget (See Fig. 3) two inches in diameter, which had 
been drilled with two holes for suspension was found to have on 
its front face a well carved Maltese cross. This gorget was taken 
from the breast of a skeleton found in a grave on Fox Field in the 
spring of 1917, which contained no other ornaments and only one 
implement, a beautiful flint knife some five inches long, by two 
and a half inches wide, finely chipped. This gorget, like any other 
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shell material, has become encrusted with iron oxide from the 
soil, which slightly obscures the engraving on it. 

The cross had escaped previous attention, doubtless because it 
was circumscribed by a circle concentric with another circle 
almost twice the diameter of the first, and appears at first glance 
to be a part of a larger design. By comparison, however, with the 


FIG.! FIG.2 


F1G. 4 


designs on the bear’s teeth it is quite apparent that here too there 
is an attempt on this shell gorget to engrave a Maltese cross, 
and that the remaining portion of the design is merely a decoration 
forming a background for the cross. 

Another interesting feature may be noted that on a tooth there 
are some twenty-two small conical pits, evidently reamed out by 
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rotating a fairly sharp-pointed instrument against the tooth. 
Only one of the two teeth shows these pits. 

It is further interesting to note that on the shell gorget these 
same conical pits appear to the number of nineteen. There were 
probably more of them, but due to the loss of part of the original 
surface of the gorget and the covering of oxide only nineteen pits 
are now identifiable. The location of these pits on tooth and gorget, 
relative to the crosses, is shown in Fig. 4. 

What these pits may mean, is suggested later. It is interesting 
to find them not only on the bear’s tooth that has the cross but 
also on the gorget having the cross. On fifteen other shell gorgets, 
large and small, from Fox Field and some fifty other bears’ teeth 
from the same site there are no other crosses and no similar pits. 

The very interesting problem is thus presented: Why the 
cross? That here is a real Maltese cross is beyond question. That 
these were taken from the breast and neck of skeletons found 
buried in Fox Field is a matter of personal knowledge to the writer. 
How can the presence of this historic figure be explained? The 
possibility that it could have originated with the primitive pre- 
historic men of Fox Field and been so valued by them as to have 
been copied by more than one individual on his ornaments and 
personal decorations seems barred. 

It also seems highly improbable that the Indian could have 
gotten the design of the Maltese cross from any contact with 
either the early English or French explorers, by whom this symbol 
was not used. 

It is well established that the early explorers and settlers of 
the Ohio River Valley in Kentucky had no knowledge of any 
Indian occupation at Fox Field. Such occupation had ceased so 
long before the first French or English explorers came to Kentucky 
as to leave no noticeable trace to attract any attention whatever, 
except the mounds explored by Mr. Smith. 

It would seem, however, quite within the bounds of possi- 
bilities that contact with the early Spanish explorers in Mexico 
and Florida in the early part of the sixteenth century might 
reasonably account for the presence of the Maltese cross. The 
Knights of Malta, hardy soldiers and adventurers, may well have 
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formed a part of some Spanish party of explorers in Florida or 
Mexico, which could have had, with comparative ease, contact 
with the dwellers on Fox Field. This site is only ten miles from 
Maysville on the banks of the Ohio River, and it is well known 
that the river was the highway of travel for war parties and trade, 
such as existed in prehistoric days. The fact that the dwellers on 
Fox Field did have contact with the sea, either by trade or travel, 
is proven by the abundance of shell gorgets and beads made from 
marine shells. 

If the possibility be admitted that the inhabitants of this site 
could have had contact with the Spaniards by going down the 
Ohio or Mississippi River to the Gulf, the presence of the cross 
on the ornament is easily explained. To a primitive people giving 
great veneration to signs, charms and tokens, what could have 
been more impressive than the Maltese cross on pennon, breast 
plate or sword hilt of some Knight of Malta, who in company 
with a Spanish party, either as friends or enemies of the Indian, 
may have proved invulnerable to the arrows of the Indians 
because of his armor. Such prowess in battle would by a primitive 
people be attributed to the effects of some charm or symbol as a 
very potent “medicine.” 

What more natural than that such a symbol should be adopted 
as his own by primitive man, and to make the influence effective, 
he might carve it on his necklace of bear teeth or on a shell 
gorget suspended over his breast. 

While this explanation is highly fanciful, it does offer a 
plausible explanation of the occurrence of this ancient and historic 
symbol on the ornament and object of veneration of the prehistoric 
dweller of Fox Field. 

It is possibly idle to speculate further as to the significance of 
the engravings on these ornaments. However these suggestions 
are ventured as seeming possibilities: 

(1) That the Indian who drew these crosses on his ornaments 
actually had before him a Maltese cross on some war material, as 
shield or armor, taken from some Spanish Knight; 

(2) That after the customs of heraldry, such shield or armor 
had other engravings, or “‘quarterings”’ on it as well as the Maltese 
cross; 
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(3) That the groups of conical pits and circles associated with 
these drawings of crosses represent the attempt of the Indian to 
copy the “charmed” device exactly as he saw it, to the best of his 
ability. 

If this possibility be admitted, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that burials took place in Fox Field at such a late date 
that it was possible for the deceased to have had contact with 
Spanish explorers, such as Cortez in Mexico in 1519 or De Soto in 
Florida and Mississippi in 1540. Possibly burials may have oc- 
curred at Fox Field as late as the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

Professor Mills? points out that inhabitants of the Gartner 
Village which is about seventy miles north of Fox Field had a 
characteristic ornament made from shells in the form of a crescent. 
Fig. 5. shows two small shell crescents taken from two graves on 
Fox Field. These specimens seem to be somewhat larger, and 
better preserved, than those reported by Smith! in 1910. 

In conclusion, if this suggestion as to the age of Fox Field be 
accepted, it seems reasonable to attribute to the Gartner Site and 
to all of the Ft. Ancient culture no very great antiquity. That is, 
these similar and related sites may possibly have been inhabited | 
as late as through the sixteenth century. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PHILIPPINE 
EXPEDITION 
By CARL E. GUTHE 
EARLY a decade ago, the late Dean C. Worcester en- 
N countered fragments of Asiatic ceramics in caves and burial 
grounds in several localities in the Visayan group of the 
Philippine Islands. Largely as a result of his recommendations 
the University of Michigan organized an expedition to conduct 
“anthropological explorations in the Philippine Islands.’”’ The 
field work, which covered a period of three years was completed 
during the past summer. It seems appropriate, at this time, to 
give a preliminary statement of the conduct and collections of the 
expedition. 

In view of the fact that most interest was displayed in the 
intrusive Asiatic ceramics, this material was made the particular 
subject of the work. The original intention had been to explore 
the entire archipelago with reference to various forms of prehistoric 
burial. Practical difficulties, such as transportation and location 
of material, made it necessary to restrict the area to include only 
the southern half of it, i.e., those islands lying to the south of the 
thirteenth parallel of latitude. This includes all of the Visayas, 
Mindanao, and the Sulu group. 

Because of Mr. Worcester’s hospitality, the headquarters of 
the expedition were located at the Opon mill of the Philippine 
Refining corporation, on the island of Mactan. This is across 
the channel from Cebu, one of the principal cities of the Philip- 
pines, in the very heart of the Visayan area. An entire house was 
given as a laboratory for the work, to which collections were 
brought, and where they were sorted, catalogued and packed. 
Mr. Worcester placed his yacht, the Anne W. Day, a seventy-five 
foot schooner with auxiliary engines, at the disposal of the ex- 
pedition, thus giving it control of its own means of transportation. 
When conditions warranted, explorations could, thereby, be con- 
ducted in localities not ordinarily reached by the usual inter-island 
steamers. In the course of three years of field work twenty trips 
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were taken to various parts of the southern islands, which resulted 
in collections and information from all but three of the twenty-two 
provinces into which the area is divided. The method of attack 
was purely exploratory. Information regarding likely sites was 
obtained from villagers and foreigners well acquainted with the 
restricted area under consideration at the time. As many as 
possible of these localities were visited, at which notes and 
representative collections were obtained. No attempt was made 
to exhaust all the possibilities in any district, because of the brief 
time available. Only in a few cases, when a given site showed 
promise of especial value, were extended excavations undertaken. 

These trips and those of several agents working in restricted 
districts resulted in a tremendous collection of material, totalling 
4500 catalogue numbers from 542 sites, about seventy-five per 
cent of which constitute unbroken ceramic specimens and sherds. 
This material was obtained from caves, inhumations, and mis- 
cellaneous localities, including one gold mine. The last is situated 
in the northwestern part of the island of Masbate, in a district in 
which several gold mines exist today. The old mine is at present 
being worked by two prospectors, who are very profitably re- 
mining the refuse left by the earlier workers. Intermingled with 
this refuse are many sherds of blue and white porcelain and stone- 
ware, fragments of native pottery, a few iron implements, and 
examples of the mortars and hand stones used for crushing ore. 
No traces of habitations could be found here, although it seems 
extremely likely that the people lived near, if not upon, the refuse 
heaps. At present it is uncertain whether the mine had Chinese or 
native workmen. It is, however, very apparent that a strong 
Chinese influence existed here. 

Nearly every island of the Visayas contains limestone caves, 
and in nearly every locality a few of the caves contain burials. 
The people living near these caves today consider the presence of 
bones and broken vessels a supernatural phenomenon, and many 
legends have sprung up accounting for them. The floors of the 
caves fall roughly into four classes: smooth rock floors with very 
little deposit of earth; masses of broken and jagged rocks, with 
inaccessible crevasses; more or less deep deposits of guano; and 
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relatively shallow deposits of soft earth. In all of these types 
fragments of skeletons and sherds were encountered. 

In the great majority of cases, upon entering a cave, it was 
immediately possible to determine by the surface evidence whether 
it was barren or contained burials. Several times excavations were 
made in apparently barren caves to ascertain if deposits existed 
which had been entirely covered. Such a condition was never 
encountered in spite of the existence of occasional rumors that 
vessels had been found under many feet of guano or earth. The 
surface evidence consisted of sherds and fragments of human 
bones. In every case the vessels had been broken, and in many 
cases so thoroughly smashed that the only conclusions possible 
were that it had been done intentionally by those who placed them 
there. In some cases the small holes in the bottoms of native 
vessels implied ceremonial “killing.” The native pottery lends 
itself to this form of evidence far better than a vessel of stoneware 
or porcelain, which would be broken into several fragments by 
such treatment. 

In every one of the hundred odd caves from which material 
was collected, there was strong proof that the mortuary material 
had been disturbed since it had been placed there. Sudden torrents 
of water rushing through the caves seemed to account for the 
greatest destruction of evidence. Repeatedly, masses of sherds, 
bones, and ornaments were found washed into a pocket, or into a 
depression in the floor, then partly covered with earth. Animals 
and native shamans added to the havoc created by the elements. 
Empty half shells of cocoanuts, remains of candles and palmleaf 
torches, and small offerings of money and ornaments gave ample 
evidence of the recent use of many caves. In a very few cases 
fragments of a vessel were found closely together. Occasionally 
a c.che of ornaments, or the major part of a broken vessel lay in 
a pocket not ordinarily reached by the elements or prowlers. 
Several attempts were made to discover evidence of stratification, 
but in every case the human deposits proved to be very shallow, 
regardless of the depth to which the cave was filled with earth. 

Under such conditions it is obvious that the skeletal material 
was badly scattered. In only a few instances could the bones of 
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one individual be separated from the rest, but in all cases the 
remains had been disturbed. As a rule the body appeared to have 
been placed upon the floor of the cave, probably wrapped in a mat 
which had since disintegrated. A few examples of jar burials in 
caves were encountered, and in several, wooden coffins were 
found. Coffins dating from the first years of this century were 
encountered in caves in Samar and the Calamianes group. Prac- 
tically all of the skeletal material in the collections came from 
caves. Due to the conditions described above, this material consists 
of unrelated skulls, mandibles, long bones, and teeth. Among the 
ninety-five skulls in the collection are several showing frontal- 
occipital flattening. 

From a cursory inspection of the material obtained from caves, 
it is at once apparent that throughout the entire southern Philip- 
pines, the natives at one time buried their dead in caves, supplying 
them with ornaments, weapons, and vessels, and probably with 
the perishable examples of material culture which have since 
disappeared. No traces of cave habitations as cultural traits were 
encountered, although several examples of present day temporary 
cave dwellings of herders and fishermen were seen. 

The Filipinos have been under Christian influence for such a 
long period that all recollection of pre-Spanish inhumations has 
passed. They vaguely associate bones and vessels found in the 
course of plowing and excavating, with ancestors, but never in a 
personal sense. As a rule they stand in fear of the spirits of the 
dead, a fear which is occasionally strong enough to cause the 
abandonment of fertile farming land. Today no surface traces 
remain of these old inhumations. Most of the evidence was 
therefore obtained by Filipino agents travelling from village to 
village making inquiries. In this way they met farmers who had 
encountered material while plowing or digging post holes for their 
homes. The agents would then collect what evidence was obtain- 
able, buying any vessels saved in the houses of the discoverers and 
making a surface collection from the fields when that proved 
possible. Usually the burials were very near the surface, and 
repeatedly plates and skulls had been shattered by the point of 
the native plow. Little accurate data regarding position of the 
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bones and disposition of the furniture associated with them cuuld 
be obtained from the farmers, who frequently had discovered the 
material several years prior to the advent of the agent. 

Several old burial grounds were dug by the writer. Three forms 
of burial are recorded: simple inhumation, at length, but never 
in a wooden coffin, occasionally with vessels covering various 
parts of the body; jar burial, in native jars; and oe case of 
secondary burial in a small pit hollowed out of the limestone. In 
one burial ground, intermingled with adult burials at length, the 
skeletal remains of infants were found in native jars covered with 
stones, some of which had been grooved to receive the lip of the 
jar. Hearsay had it that adult burials in jars had been removed 
from this burial ground in the course of the construction of a road, 
but none were found by the writer. 

The expedition collections contain nearly a thousand prac- 
tically whole specimens of ceramics, and many thousands of 
sherds, in the form of jars, a few vases, plates, bowls, cups, and 
special forms. The most interesting class of this material is, of 
course, the Asiatic ceramics. While most of it seems to be of 
Chinese origin, many vessels are obviously not Chinese, and their 
place of origin is, as yet, unknown. It seems probable that some 
of them came from Southern Asia, or possibly from India or the 
Malay Archipelago. Due to the great complexity of Asiatic wares 
it is impossible to say definitely just which are represented in the 
collections. This will have to be determined by specialists. It may, 
however, be safely said that some of the specimens closely resemble 
wares of the Sung dynasty (960 to 1279 a. p.). Later wares, of 
course, are more abundant. From the conditions of the specimens 
it appears that most of the material is second grade, some of it 
practically equivalent to kiln rejects, which were brought to the 
islands by the Chinese traders in exchange for the products of the 
country. No material evidence was found of permanent Chinese 
colonies in the Philippines. 

The examples of native wares found in caves, and occasionally 
with burials, offer details of great interest. All are, of course, a 
rather inferior grade of pottery. They differ radically in form and 
decoration from the present-day vessels. Some very bizarre forms 
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have been encountered, such as polygonal vessels with standards. 
The decoration is both incised and applied, the former pre- 
dominating. The applied designs are formed with strips and lumps 
of clay arranged upon the vessel in relatively simple forms, usually 
marked with what appears to have been a blunt stylus. The 
incised decoration is often very complex. Both curvilinear and 
rectilinear designs occur, associated with dots and dashes. Fre- 
quently the high standards of vessels are perforated by both 
circular and polygonal holes. Contemporaneous native pottery, 
if it is decorated at all, has usually short incised lines at the base 
of the neck. It is hoped that a study of shapes, rims, and decora- 
tion of these older vessels will prove very illuminating with 
reference to the problems of migration of designs in Malaysia. 

The smaller objects found associated with the burials offer 
great variety. The most common type of material is iron in various 
forms, usually weapons, occasionally implements and ornaments. 
Shell material is very common. In the majority of sites, shell 
ornaments abound, principally in the form of bracelets, although 
rings, pendants, and beads frequently occur, and occasionally 
small shell containers. Beads are very abundant, usually as rather 
crude examples of glass work, but also made of pottery, shell, a 
stone resembling agate, and various metals, including gold. 
Copper and copper alloys occur, usually as bracelets, and in two 
cases as bronze implements. Two lantakas, or bronze cannon, were 
excavated in the Sulu province. Stone objects are rare, although 
a few specimens of chipped and polished implements were found, 
as well as small whetstones. Gold occurs as ornaments, including 
ear pendants, beads, clasps, small squares which resemble buttons, 
and minute discs which have been set into human incisors as 
decoration. Lead and glass, with the exception of glass beads, 
occur only rarely. Lead net sinkers and a peculiar type of lead 
ornament in the shape of an uneven loop compose most of this 
class. Pottery pipes, with ornamented wings over the short stem 
are associated with the native ware bearing applied designs, and 
seem to be confined to northeastern Mindanao. Miscellaneous 
pottery objects, including stamps and spindle whorls also occur. 
Bone implements and ornaments are extremely rare, although 
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several specimens of antler tips, and a few implements were 
obtained. Wooden and textile material is practically non-existent, 
with the exception of native coffins. In one cave some woven 
fibre arm bands, belts, carrying-straps, and so forth, were obtained 
in very dry earth. 

From the foregoing summary of the material obtained by the 
expedition, it is apparent that abundant opportunity exists for 
research along several lines. During the period of gathering the 
material little more than keeping the field records in order could 
be accomplished. The general impression gained from the geo- 
graphical distribution of the material and the specimens them- 
selves, is that early Chinese commerce, which possibly existed as 
early as the twelfth century, A.D., appears to have centered about 
a line drawn in a northeasterly direction along the western coast 
of Mindanao, through the central Visayas towards the southern 
tip of Luzon. The minor objects obtained seem to demonstrate 
that the earlier culture of the Visayan islands closely resembled 
that found today among the pagan tribes of the interiors of the 
larger islands. The detailed and comparative study of the material 
which is still to be undertaken should add not only to the knowl- 
edge of early Chinese commerce, but also to a better under- 
standing of the earlier Filipino cultures. 

A small miscellaneous collection of ethnological material was 
obtained although no systematic collecting was done in this field. 
However, the archipelago offers an extraordinary field for an 
ethnologist. The complexity and diversity of the various cultures 
of the islands is far greater than is generally supposed. Among the 
pagan tribes of Mindanao ample opportunity still exists for 
thorough study of all phases of ethnology. In the majority of 
cases, the people are hospitable and within easy access of tre 
coastal towns. Although our modern culture has to some extent 
replaced the native material culture among the coastal Filipinos, 
the field for various phases of social ethnology and linguistics is 
still very rich. The broad ethnological situation in the Philippines 
is roughly similar to that in this country, in that many different 
culture areas exist which are more or less closely related, but, due 
to foreign influences, the data are gradually disappearing and will 
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in a few years be entirely non-existent unless trained ethnologists 
do field work in this area. Dr. Beyer of the University of the 
Philippines, has accomplished a tremendous amount in collecting 
material of all kinds, but the problem is too large for any one man 
to handle thoroughly. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN, 
SEPTEMBER, 1925. 
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THE STUDY OF INDIAN MUSIC IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HE first specialized study of Indian music was made by a 
German and published in Germany. Theodor Baker came 

to America in 1880 and remained among the Seneca Indians 

of New York during the entire summer; he also visited the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Returning to Germany he wrote 
a book of eighty-two pages on the music of the American Indians.' 
It is said that he made the research in order to obtain a doctor’s 
degree at the University of Leipzig, but his book does not mention 
this use of the work. In addition to personal observations among 
the Iroquois he quotes the best authorities on tribes of the Plains, 
the Southwest and Mexico. It is to be regretted that so scholarly 
a work has not been translated into English, for the author makes 
many statements which have been proven correct by later in- 
vestigators and other statements which are unique and valuable. 
Baker divides the songs into seven classes: Cabalistic (includ- 
ing the individual songs of medicine-men), Religious (including 
the seasonal ceremonies), Historical, War, Mourning, Love, and 
Social, the last-named being partly mystical and partly religious 
in character. Forty-three songs are transcribed in ordinary 
musical notation, though the author does not claim that the 
Indians sang the exact tones of the “piano scale.’’ By a system of 
tabulation he shows the probable keynotes of the melodies and 
the persistence of the fifth above the keynote. This accords with 
the observations of later investigators that the Indians prefer tones 
having simple ratios of vibration. He states that the usual com- 
pass of the male voice was two octaves, beginning on F below the 
bass staff, or on A, on the second space of that staff. Further, he 
states that the Iroquois women did not take part in the singing, 
that the musicians did not join in the dancing, and that the 


1 Baker, Theodor. Uber die Musik der nordamerikanischen Wilden. Leipzig, 
1882. 
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Iroquois had neither historical songs nor love songs, though both 
existed in neighboring tribes. 

The following quotations indicate the trend of the book: 

The Indians say that the songs connected with religious concepts were 


of supernatural origin and that the newer songs are only imitations of these 
ngs. 

2 . the Indians live close to Nature they get from Nature the feelings 

and thoughts which form the largest part of their poetry. These feelings are 

increased by their superstition. 

The metrical dividing of the melodies is a consequence of the rhythmical 
feeling of the natives. This is not accidental but the result of slow develop- 
ment. 

The author gives a spirited description of the Harvest Dance 
of the Iroquois which took place in a room about 30 by 50 feet in 
size. In the middle of the room were two long, low wooden benches 
for the musicians, and the warriors danced with short steps around 
these benches. The leader of the musicians and his principai 
assistant were at opposite ends of a bench, sitting astride and 
facing each other. Each held a rattle, the construction of which 
is not described. The leader struck the bench with his rattle, 
which was firmly grasped in both hands. His assistant did the 
same. At first the beats fell slowly and weakly but they gradually 
increased in rapidity and strength until the proper degree was 
reached. Then the leader called to the warriors, saying, “‘Will you 
begin?” The warriors responded as one man, and the song began 
to an accompaniment of single beats. The dancers shifted their 
weight from one foot to the other. Then the accompaniment 
changed to double beats, given so rapidly that they could scarcely 
be distinguished from single beats. The dancers lifted their feet. 
one after another, bringing them down with a violent stamping 
and gradually working themselves into a fury. The noise was 
increased by small rattles tied around the knees of the dancers. 
When the dancing became rapid these small rattles made a noise 
that was indescribable. The movement of the rattles was varied 
by what may be termed “‘false strokes,” the leader bringing his 
rattle downward but not striking it against the bench. These 
motions alternated with the strokes upon the bench. With the 
repetitions of the songs he waved his rattle in the air, after the 
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manner of a man conducting a band. No mention is made of a 
drum at these dances but the author states that the gatherings 
often were so large that the voices of the singers could not be 
heard by all the people and that accordingly a stamping of the 
feet by the dancers “‘was necessary to keep the music in order.” 
The musical instruments were also described by Baker. 

The name of Miss Alice Cunningham Fletcher is forever 
linked with the music of the American Indian. She went among 
the Omaha for scientific work in 1883 and early secured the 
assistance of Mr. Francis La Flesche, a son of the head chief, 
whose cooperation continued until her death in 1922. Miss 
Fletcher was assistant in American Ethnology, Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge University, and holder of the Thaw Fellowship in that 
Institution. Her first contribution to the subject of Indian music 
was entitled The ‘Wawan’ or Pipe Dance of the Omahas* and was 
published in 1884. Ten songs in musical notation were presented 
in this.paper. During the same year she published The Elk 
Mystery or Festival*® with one song, and four years later an article 
entitled Glimpses of child-life among the Omaha tribe of Indians‘ 
with three melodies. Her work became more widely known 
through a later work which will be considered in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

Dr. Carl Stumpf of Vienna published a pamphlet on the songs 
of the Bellacoola Indians’ in 1886, thus early presenting material 
on the Indians of British Columbia. In 1888, Dr. Franz Boas 
published twenty-three Eskimo songs with analytical notes in his 
work on “The Central Eskimo.’* These were transcribed in 
ordinary musical notation but, in some instances, he indicated 
the rhythm by accents, omitting the bars. He also published four 
melodies in his article “On certain songs and dances of the 


? Fletcher, Alice Cunningham. The “Wawan” or Pipe Dance of the Omahas. 
Peabody Mus. of Am. Archaeol. and Ethnol. Ann. Rep. 1884, p. 308-333. 

* Id. The Elk mystery or festival, Ogllala Sioux. Peabody Mus. of Am. Archaeol. 
aud Ethnol. Ann. Rep. 1884, p. 276-288. 

* Id. Glimpses of child-life among the Omaha tribe of Indians. Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-lore, 1888, p. 115-123. 

5 Stumpf, Carl. Lieder der Bellakulla Indianer. Vierfelj. f. Musikwiss., 1886. 
* Boas, Franz. The Central Eskimo, in 6th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 1888, 
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Kwakiutl of British Columbia’” in the same year. Dr. Boas, 
throughout his writings, has stressed the importance of rhythm 
in primitive music. 

In July 1889, Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes assumed direction of 
the Hemenway Southwestern Expedition which had for its object 
the collection of data regarding the Pueblo Indians. Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway of Boston was the founder of this Expedition. The 
following winter Mrs. Hemenway commissioned Dr. Fewkes to 
visit the Passamaquoddy Indians in Maine, taking with him a 
phonograph in order to test its practicability for recording the folk- 
lore of Pueblo tribes. The results were so satisfactory that a 
phonograph was included in the outfit of the next: expedition to 
Zuni. Dr. Fewkes wrote an article describing this use of the 
phonograph‘ and, at the time, could find no printed mention of the 
recording of Indian songs by means of the phonograph. On his 
next visit to the Zufi he made a number of records of their 
language and of their singing. The study of these cylinder records 
was entrusted by Mrs. Hemenway to Dr. Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
who at that time was lecturing at Harvard University on the 
psychology of music and who later held the position of Curator of 
the Art Museum in Boston. Dr. Gilman’s scholarly treatment 
of this subject was contained in a paper entitled ‘“‘Zufii Melodies.’”® 
Dr. Fewkes continued his use of the phonograph and published 
several important articles on the subject.’ 

In 1891, the expedition moved from Zufii to the Moqui or Hopi 
villages in Arizona and Dr. Fewkes recorded a number of Hopi 
songs which were studied intensively by both Dr. Gilman and 
Dr. Fewkes, the former writing a book of more than 200 pages on 


7 Td. On Certain Songs and Dances of the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia. 
Journal of American Folk-lore, Boston, 1888. 

* Fewkes, Jesse Walter. A Contribution to Passamaquoddy folk-lore, Journ. Am. 
Folk-Lore, vol. m1, no. x1, pp. 257-280. Boston, 1890. 

® Gilman, Benjamin Ives. Zufii Melodies, Jour. Am. Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol. 1, 63-91, 1891. 

10 Fewkes, J. W. On the Use of the Phonograph among the Zufii Indians. American 
Naturalist, July 1890, pp. 687-691. 

Id., Additional Studies of Zui Songs and Rituals with the Phonograph. American 
Naturalist, Nov. 1890, pp. 1094-1098. 
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the result of this work." Seventeen songs are presented inordinary 
musical notation and also in a “phonographic notation” consisting 
of notes placed on equidistant parallel lines, 11 to 24 in number. 
The trend of the melodies is also shown by ascending and descend- 
ing lines on similar parallels. 

The position of both Dr. Gilman and Dr. Fewkes, from the 
beginning of their research, has been radically different from that 
of Professor John Comfort Fillmore, who wrote on the subject 
about two years after the publication of Zu#i Melodies. Professor 
Fillmore believed that the Indians have a “‘subconscious sense of 
harmony” similar to that which is developed in the music of the 
white race, while Dr. Gilman denied the existence of even a 
“sense of scale.”” Dr. Gilman said: 

What we have in these melodies is the musical growths out of which scales 
are elaborated, and not compositions undertaken in conformity to norms of 
interval order already fixed in the consciousness of the singers. In this archaic 
stage of the art, scales are not formed but forming.” 

He called the Zufii songs “examples of music without scale.” 
Concerning the Hopi songs he said: 

The singer’s musical consciousness seems restricted to a few intervals of 
simplest vibration ratio approximately rendered, and to melodic sequences 
formed by their various analysis and synthesis and rendered with a certain 
loose fidelity 

After presenting arguments both for and against the existence of 
“scale” in Indian music the author states that: 


The evidence of the present notations bears strongly against the diatonic 
theory of this music. 
However, he admits that: 

A measure of coincidence with the diatonic scale is implied in a predomi- 
nant use of approximations to intervals of simplest ratios." 

Dr. Gilman states that the intervals of the songs varied greatly 
in repetitions by the same or another singer. This is not in accord- 
ance with the experience of the present writer in recording about 
1600 Indian songs and may have been due in part to the lack of 


"™ Gilman, B. I. Hopi Songs. Boston, 1908. 
® Zufii Melodies, op. cit., p. 89. 

8 Hopi Songs, op. cii., p. 5. 
4 Hopi Songs, op. cit., p. 6. 
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uniform speed in the recording phonograph, a defect which was 
practically corrected in the phonograph a few years later. The 
phonograph first taken into the field by Dr. Fewkes was run by a 
treadle. The machine used in recording the Hopi songs was 
provided with an electro-motor and a storage battery. Sub- 
sequently, the spring motor was found to be a more satisfactory 
motive power, and the present cylinder type of phonograph 
became established. 

It has already been noted that the study of Zufii and Hopi 
music with the phonograph was made possible by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway. It is an interesting coincidence that the musical 
study among the Omaha Indians by Miss Alice C. Fletcher was 
made possible in its later years by the generosity of Mrs. Mary 
Copley Thaw. Reference has been made to Miss Fletcher’s work 
on the Wawan, published in 1884, which included a consideration 
of the music. In 1888 she sent an Omaha song to Professor John 
Comfort Fillmore of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a request that 
he examine it from the standpoint of a musician. This led to an 
association with Professor Fillmore which continued until his 
death in 1898. He studied the songs noted down by Miss Fletcher, 
transcribed her phonograph records and visited the Omaha reser- 
vation under the guidance of Mr. Francis La Flesche. This visit 
enabled him to hear many of the old songs. Miss Fletcher’s book 
entitled A Study of Omaha Music was published in 1893 by the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology of 
Cambridge University and included a ‘‘Report on the Structural 
Peculiarities of the Music” by Professor Fillmore. This book 
contains 92 Indian melodies, 89 of which were harmonized by 
Professor Fillmore, somewhat in the manner of hymns or chorals. 
The remarkable extent of Miss Fletcher’s work prior to this time 
is shown by her statement that during the previous ten years she 
had “transcribed several hundreds of Omaha songs and... . 
taken down songs of the Dakotas, Otoes and Poncas.” Her study 
had also included the Pawnee and Nez Perce tribes.” 


5 Fletcher, A. C., aided by La Flesche, F. A Study of Omaha Indian music. With 
a report on the structural peculiarities of the music by John Comfort Fillmore, A. M., 
Arch. and Eth. Papers, Peabody Mus., Harvard Univ., vol. 1, no. 5, p. 9. Cambridge, 
1893. 
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The following statement by Miss Fletcher concerning the 
intervals used in Indian songs is interesting and important. 


During the earlier years of my studies I was, with other observers, 
inclined to believe in the theory of a musical scale in which the interval of a 
tone was divided into many parts; but, for several years now past, having 
become more familiar with the Indian’s mode of thought and feeling con- 
cerning music, and as a result of careful investigation of hundreds of songs 
which I have transcribed, I have been led to account for his peculiar intona- 
tions in other ways than in the use of a minutely divided scale. 

(From Study of Omaha Music, p. 152) 

If Professor Fillmore had limited himself to a statement that 
the line of least resistance in the songs under analysis appeared 
to be the upper partials or overtones of a fundamental, he would 
not have aroused the controversy which befell his work. On the 
contrary, he claimed that Indians have the same sense of har- 
monies that is possessed by cultured musicians of the white race, 
including changes of key, and he made no distinction between 
the songs as actually sung by the Indians and the same melodies 
harmonized according to his own ideas with the approval or con- 
currence of the Indians. The term “Indian music’”’ was applied 
to both. He spoke and wrote as a musician of the ‘‘romanticist”’ 
type, and his work was assailed by men who were accustomed to 
choose their words with care. 

The following are among the more conservative of Professor 
Fillmore’s statements concerning the structure of Indian songs: 

It seems clear that ....the sense of key-relationship and of harmonic 
relations . . . . is at least subconsciously present in the Indian mind. For when 
the melodies are given in correct pitch and with natural harmonies the 
Indians soon come to recognize and enjoy them. 

My experience . . . has led me to think . . . . that the harmonic sense 
is universal. It seems clear to me that the course of these melodies can be 
accounted for in no other way than on the assumption that the Indian 
possesses the same sense of a tonic chord and its attendant harmonies that we 
do; although, of course, it is latent and never comes clearly forward into his 
consciousness. ... At first, perhaps, there is merely a feeling for the tonic 
chord, arising from the complex nature of a single tone with its consonant 
overtones." 

The substitution of the term “major triad” for “tonic chord” 
would have protected Professor Fillmore from criticism but he 
meant “tonic chord” in the sense of its meaning to a musician. 


16 A study of Omaha music, op. cit., pp. 74, 76, 77. 
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In addition to his work with Miss Fletcher on the music of 
the Omaha and related tribes Professor Fillmore was associated 
with Dr. Franz Boas and Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in the study of 
primitive music at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893. He 
prepared a paper treating of the songs of the Navaho, Kwakiutl, 
Yaqui, Tigua and Omaha, as well as the songs of the Fiji, Da- 
homey, Arabs and South Sea Islanders, and was on his way to 
present this paper before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science when death ended his labors. One of 
the last sentences in this paper is, 

Folk-melody, so far as now appears, is always and everywhere harmonic 
melody.?” 

To Professor Fillmore, as well as to Miss Fletcher, the writer 
desires to acknowledge her indebtedness. It was her privilege to 
meet Professor Fillmore about the year 1892 and to hear him talk 
upon Indian music. His enthusiasm was inspiring, and later the 
gracious kindness of Miss Fletcher encouraged her in the study of 
Indian music. 

Dr. Boas, in his analytical notes on the Eskimo songs published 
in 1888 stated that “On the whole, the melodies, even to our 
musical sense, can be traced to a keynote.’"* He divided these 
songs into two distinct groups, the first containing the tones of 
what is commonly called the major pentatonic scale, and the 
second containing the tones of the minor pentatonic scale with 
the sixth omitted. The seventh is used as a leading tone in the 
first group. (The scale commonly known as the “major penta- 
tonic” is the “fourth pentatonic” according to Helmholtz and 
can be played on the black keys of the piano with F sharp as the 
keynote. The “minor pentatonic’ is the “second pentatonic” 
according to Helmholtz and can be similarly played with D sharp 
as its keynote.) 

An important contribution to the subject of Indian music was 
made by Dr. Boas in 1896."* 


17 Fillmore, John Comfort. The Harmonic Structure of Indian Music, American 
Anthropologist (N.S.), Vol. 1. April, 1899. 

18 Boas, F. The Central Eskimo, of. cit., p. 648. 

19 Td., Songs of the Kwakiutl Indians. Intern. Arch. f. Ethnog., 1896, 9, Suppl., 
1-9. 
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It will be noted that all the writers thus far quoted on the 
structure of Indian music are agreed on one point, that the songs 
contain many tones having simple ratios of vibration, these being, 
of course, the first upper partials or overtones of a fundamental. 
The divergence among these authorities arises, in part, from the 
different interpretations placed upon the tones other than these, 
occurring in the melodies. Some regarded these tones as having 
very great significance, while others held that they had no sig- 
nificance at all. For instance, let us suppose we are considering a 
melody whose principal tones are C, E, and G, with C in the upper 
octave and A as an unaccented tone. This suggests the “key” of 
C, with the simplest overtones of C and with A as a passing tone. 
Suddenly the tone F sharp is introduced into the song. If we were 
to follow Professor Fillmore’s reasoning we should regard this as 
an indication of a “‘change of key,” but if we were to follow that 
of Dr. Gilman we should regard it as “being in itself an argument 
against the possession of any scale-consciousness by the singers.””?° 

A phonograph was used by Dr. Washington Matthews in 
recording Navaho songs and his book entitled Navaho Legends, 
published in 1897, contained 11 songs which were transcribed by 
Professor Fillmore. These included ‘The approach of the war 
gods,”’ “Song of the war gods,” “Daylight song,” and a “‘Night 
chant.”” The rhythm of these songs is very simple; they are 
transcribed in the treble clef, and some are designated as sung in 
falsetto. 

Indian music, as a phase of native life, has always engaged the 
attention of scientists, and descriptions of musical customs, the 
words of songs, and some transcriptions of songs in musical 
notation have been included in their works on the American 
Indians. It is manifestly impossible to refer to all such data con- 
cerning Indian music, and the present paper is limited to Indians 
living north of Mexico. The following references may, however, 
indicate the extent to which the subject received attention during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


2° Hopi Songs, op. cit., p. 9. 
“™ Matthews, Washington. Navaho Legends, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
New York, 1897. 
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Twenty songs in musical notation were given by Hoffman in 
his work on the Midewiwin,” and Mooney presented the words 
of 138 songs with numerous transcriptions in his book on the 
Ghost Dance,” while Dr. Boas published transcriptions of Kwa- 
kiutl songs in his work on that tribe.** Musical customs were 
described by Dr. Dorsey*® and Dr. Fewkes,”* as well as by other 
scientists of the United States, and Cringan contributed to the 
subject in Canada.?’ 

Mention should here be made of Carlos Troyer, who went 
among the Zufii in 1888 and, during a long residence among these 
Indians, recorded many of their songs. He was a writer on the 
subject of Indian music, and also the first musician to arrange 
Indian songs for concert use, providing words in metric English 
verse and the conventional form of piano accompaniment.”* 


22 Hoffman, Walter James, M.D. The Midewiwin or “Grand Medicine Society”’ 
of the Ojibwa, in 7th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., Washington, 1891. 

*3 Mooney, James. The Ghost Dance Religion, in 14th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn. 
Pt. 2. Washington, 1896. 

*4 Boas, Franz. The Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians, in Rep. U. S. Nat. Museum, Washington, 1897. 

*% Dorsey, James Owen. Siouan Sociology, in 15th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., 
Washington, 1897. 

% Fewkes, Jesse Walter. Tusayan Katchinas, in 15th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., 
Washington, 1897. 

27 Cringan, Alexander T. Description of Iroquois Music, in Archaeological Report, 
App. Rep. Min. Education Ontario, Toronto, 1898; also other Iroquois music. 

28 Miss Densmore’s modesty has made her remain silent as to her own contribu- 
tions. The Editors desire to point out that her studies began as early as 1893, under 
the stimulation of Miss Fletcher’s book, though at first her interest was that of a 
musician only. From 1895 on she lectured widely on Indian music and availed herself 
of every opportunity for hearing it. About 1900 she noted by ear melodies sung by 
Minnesota Indians, and in 1901 made her first field trip to the Ojibwa on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. Her phonograph studies commenced in 1907, shortly before 
her connection with the Bureau of American Ethnology. Her subsequent activities 
in this field are generally known. Eb. 
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THE TIPIS OF THE CROW INDIANS 
By WALTER STANLEY CAMPBELL 
HE Crows, of all the tribes in this region, or on the Continent, 
make the most beautiful lodge,” says Catlin,’ and his en- 
thusiasm has found an echo in the words of many a later 
observer. To this day the Crow pride themselves, quite justly, 
upon the size and beauty of their tipis. They have been able to 
maintain these shelters in greater numbers than most Indians of 
the Plains, owing to their proximity to the Bighorn Mountains, 
where lodge-poles are readily obtainable. This habit and this 
pride have been stimulated by the tempting rewards held out to 
tipi-owners by the motion picture companies which periodically 
descend upon the Reservation in search of Indian subjects for 
the screen. Perhaps also the peyote cult has helped, in some 
measure, to preserve the tipi. At any rate, although the Indians 
now live in houses, tipis and tipi poles are still to be seen alongside. 

This fact makes possible an accurate record of the pattern 
and structure of the Crow tipi, as well as a comparison with the 
lodges of other tribes with a view to ascertaining wherein the 
alleged superiority of the Crow tipi resides. Such a record and 
comparison is the object of this paper. 

Whatever differences tipis may exhibit are due primarily to 
the arrangement of the poles, since this conditions the cut of the 
canvas. In general, all the tribes of whose tents we have reliable 
accounts use one of two possible types of pole-arrangement. In 
one of these types, three poles are first set up and the other poles 
are laid against this tripod: in the other type, the foundation 
consists of four poles. From this difference in structure spring 
certain general characteristics which distinguish the types. 

The Crow use the second type (the four-pole tipi) along with 
the Blackfoot, Sarsi, Ute, Shoshoni, Omaha, Comanche, and, of 
course, the Hidatsa.? A study of photographs would indicate that 


1 Catlin. Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the 
North American Indians. London, 1844, vol. 1, page 43. 

2? Lowie, R. H. The Material Culture of the Crow Indians. Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. xx1, part 1m, page 223. 
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the Kutenai, Flathead, and Nez Perce’ also use this type, as one 
might expect from their geographical position. Tribes known to 
have used the three-pole type include the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Teton Sioux, Assiniboin, Kiowa, Gros Ventre, Plains-Cree, 
Mandan, Arikara, and Pawnee.‘ To this list I may add from 
personal observation the Ponca, Oto, and Wichita. 

The chief merit of the tipi as a shelter is that it may contain a 
fire, and of course the smoke-hole must be above this central fire. 
If the tipi were a perfect cone, the smoke-hole would center around 
the crossing of the poles at the apex, and, if the hole were large 
enough to serve its purpose, could never be closed in wet weather. 
For this reason, one may suppose, tipis are always tilted cones: 
the smoke-hole, instead of centering around the apex, extends 
well down the more slanting side (the front of the tent). This 
places the crossing of the poles at the top end of the smoke-hole, 
instead of in the middle, and makes possible the closing of the 
hole by means of overlapping flaps, provided the poles lie snugly 
together. In small tents with few poles no difficulty is encountered, 
no matter how the poles are set up. But in larger tents with many 
poles a haphazard arrangement of the poles results in such a bulky 
mass at the apex that the smoke-hole is choked, and cannot be 
closed. Accordingly, we find that a definite order is observed in 
each type, apparently with the purpose of solving this problem. 

Many observers have recorded the order of placing the poles, 
but nearly always with regard to the position of the butts on the 
ground (a minor matter, really), and have omitted to note the 
position of the upper ends of the poles (the essential thing). The 
order (on the ground) of the three-pole type actually reverses the 
order of the four-pole type; yet the solution of the problem is 
really the same in both. Both mass the upper ends of the poles in 
the crotch at the front of the tent (towards the middle of the 
smoke-hole), and away from the back of the tent (the top of the 


° Nez Perce, v. photograph so identified by Bureau of American Ethnology; but 
cf. H. J. Spinden, Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, vol. 1, 
part 3, page 197. 
* Lowie, ibid. 
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smoke-hole). Some poles, it is true, must rest in the crotches at 
the side and back, but the front crotch holds as many as possible. 

In solving this problem, the three-pole tipi is the more success- 
ful. In this type a larger proportion of the poles rest in the front 
crotch, and it is obvious that a number of poles will lie more snugly 


t together if all in one crotch than if distributed in three or four. 
3 Hence, the canvas of the three-pole tipi fits more snugly at the 
' back of the tent, and the smoke-hole extends farther down the 
k front of the tent. The four-pole tipi, on the other hand, has 


Fic. 1. 


Fic. 1. Crow tipi framework, with canvas pole in place. Observe how the poles 
cross and form two apices, one above another. 


necessarily a smaller front crotch than the tripod, and distributes 
its poles more evenly all around the top. As a result, the four-pole 
t tipi has two apices or crossings of the poles. One is formed by 
the crossing of the foundation poles, and the other (somewhat 
above) by the crossing of the remaining poles, as shown in Figure 1. 
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Now, since the top of the canvas cannot possibly be raised 
above the projecting ends of the poles of the lower apex (the four 
foundation poles), it is clear that a considerable opening must 
always remain at the top of the tent, no matter how the smoke- 
flaps may be managed. The canvas cannot extend to the top of 
the framework. 

For this cause, perhaps, the makers of four-pole tipis seem to 
prefer a less tilted cone than the three-pole folk; for, since the 
upper end of their smoke-hole is always open and spread wide by 
the poles, there is no gain in extending it far down the side of the 
tent. At any rate, the smoke-holes of four-pole tipis are uniformly 
skorter than those of the other type, and are set higher. As the 
cone is less tilted, so the floor-plan is elliptical, or more nearly 
circular, in the four-pole tipi. The three-pole tipi has an oval 
floor-plan. 

This difference in structure affects the cut of the canvas, as 
may be seen in Figure 2, which shows the smoke-flaps of Blackfoot, 
Crow, Cheyenne, and Teton Sioux tipis of similar size drawn to 
scale. The Crow and Blackfoot (four-pole tents) are distinguished 
by very wide flaps set far apart in order to reach around the 
bulky mass of poles as arranged in this type. The Cheyenne and 
Sioux have longer, narrower flaps set near together, indicating the 
characteristic long smoke-hole and compacter nesting of the poles 
in this type. In all four tents gores or triangles are inserted to 
widen the flaps at the top. In the Blackfoot and Crow these gores 
run the full length of the flap, while in the Cheyenne they are 
much abbreviated, and appear quite small in the Sioux. This is 
due to the fact that the Sioux tilt their cone more than the 
Cheyenne, as the Cheyenne is more tilted than the Crow, and the 
Crow than the Blackfoot. No tipi is a perfect cone. 

Contrary to the opinion of Grinnell’s Blackfoot informants,*® 
most Crow tipis have very long poles. This impression is endorsed 
by Rev. W. A. Petzoldt, for many years a missionary to the Crow, 
and the possessor of a large collection of excellent photographs, 


5 Grinnell, G. B. Lodges of the Blackfeet, American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 3, 
no. 4, page 655. 
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Blacks oot 


Feet 


Scale 


Fic. 2. 


Fic. 2. Plains Indian tipi patterns compared. 


of which I have been permitted to make use. Indeed, the Crow 
7 tipis are remarkable for the extraordinary length of their poles® 


* Lowie, ibid. Page 223. See also, Clark Wissler, Material Culture of the Blackfoot 
’ 1 Indians, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. v, 
part 1, page 112. 
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(thirty or even forty feet) which extend far above the top of the 
tent proper, giving it the appearance of an hour-glass. See 
Figure 1. 

To obtain such long poles Crow women go to considerable 
trouble. Unlike some others, they are not content to pare away 
the bark alone, but also shave off a goodly portion of the wood as 
well, until the pole has been reduced to the desired diameter and 
smoothness. This extra labor enables them to have longer poles 
than less industrious women, since it is manifest that a pine tree 
forty feet tall will be much too thick at the base to serve as a tipi 
pole, unless pared down. The Blackfoot are said to make a set of 
poles in one day,’ but a Crow expedition into the mountains for 
poles will consume a week or more. Although the range is nearby, 
a good set of poles is valued at not less than $25.00. Having long 
poles, the Crow make large tipis, though they usually appear to 
be larger than they are. Catlin and Maximilian both speak of the 
large size of Crow tipis. However, it is pretty certain that the 
Crow, like other tribes, had also small, light lodges for rapid 
travel. Two or three horses were required to transport a large tipi, 
and certainly dogs could not have drawn such poles as are in use 
today. Some data on the size of ancient tipis might be gathered 
by measuring the stone rings left on the prairie where tipis stood 
in the days before pegs were in use.* 

In preparing the poles, the woman uses a drawing-knife and 
stands astride the pole, clasping it between her knees. The 
weight of the pole rests in the crotch formed by four slanting 
stakes driven into the ground and crossing at a height of about 
three feet. As the work goes on, the pole may be slipped back and 
forth and nicely balanced upon this support, thus materially 
lightening the labor. 

The finished poles are lashed upon the frame of a wagon and 
brought off the mountains to camp, where they are set up as 
though to receive the canvas and allowed to season for a time. 
Their greatest diameter is now from three to five inches. They 


7 Grinnell, ibid., page 654. 
8 Cf. Lowie, ibid., page 224. 
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are stiff, straight, smooth, and pointed at the butts to prevent 
slipping on the ground. Limber poles are not used. I have not 
observed that Crow poles are thicker or heavier than those of 
other tribes: they differ only in length. In constant use they may 
last for several years, but hardly—as Catlin seems to have 
thought—for more than a century! 

Noting the wide spacing of the Blackfoot flaps (Fig. 2), one 
might assume that they used more poles than the Crow. This is 
the case.’ The Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Sioux also use more, and 
probably all the three-pole tribes. Possibly the great length of 
Crow poles produces a balance that braces the canvas more 
firmly. At any rate, the tribes mentioned all use five or six more 
poles in a tipi of a given size than the Crow do. Catlin’® tells us 
that the poles of his own Crow tipi were ‘about thirty in number.” 
However, observation in the field and the study of some scores 
of photographs (old and new) have failed to reveal a Crow tent 
having more than twenty-two. Some quite large tents have only 
sixteen. 

Figure 3 shows the canvas of a Crow tipi drawn to scale. It 
approximates a semi-circle with a radius of twenty-two feet. 
Dotted lines indicate seams; cross-hatching, reinforcement. As 
compared with the Cheyenne," it differs chiefly in the width, 
length, and position of the smoke-flaps, as already explained. 
One or two more superficial differences may be mentioned: one, 
the absence, in the Crow tent, of the small free flaps or curtains 
attached to the base of the Cheyenne (and Blackfoot) smoke-flaps; 
the other, the use by the Crow of eyelets or perforations to receive 
the poles which support the flaps. The Cheyenne, like most 
three-pole tribes, use pockets. In spite of the assertion of the 
Blackfoot," I have been unable to find any- Crow tent using 
pockets; only the Comanche, Ute, and Shoshoni® among the users 


* Grinnell, ibid., page 654. 

” Catlin, ibid., page 44. 

™ The Cheyenne Tipi, American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 17, no. 4, page 686. 

* Grinnell. Lodges of the Blackfeet. American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 3, 
no. 4, page 655. 

* Wissler. Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians, Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vol. v, part 1, page 109. 
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of the four-pole type seem to prefer pockets. Undoubtedly, the 
eyelet makes for beauty, since it allows the flap-poles to extend up 
beyond the tops of the flaps in graceful contrast to the lines of the 
inside poles. I found a modified Cheyenne canvas in use among 
the Crow and stretched over the typical four-pole structure of 
poles. The pockets had been removed and eyelets made instead, 
which goes fer to prove the Crow preference for this feature. This 
tipi was handsomely decorated in tle Cheyenne manner, a gift- 
tipi from Oklahoma, and one of which the Crow owner was 
obviously proud. 


scare FEET 
Fic. 3. 


Fic. 3. Crow tipi canvas laid flat. Dotted lines indicate seams; cross-hatching, re-inforcement. 


Two women share the work of pitching a Crow tipi. Four 
poles are laid in pairs to cross at right angles, as shown in Figure 4. 
These are the four foundation poles, and are so laid down that 
the butts of one pair (N.E. and S.E.) rest upon the ground about 
where the door is to be, while the butts of the other pair (S.W. and 
N.W.) rest about where the back of the tent is to be. Tipis 
normally face the east. 

The first time the tipi is set up, the proper crossing of the poles 
is ascertained by measuring each pair along the vertical axis of the 
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canvas of that part of the tent each pair is to support; afterward, 
the women mark the place on the poles and obviate the labor of 
future measurements. This labor-saving device seems peculiar to 
the Crow. It is a credit to their intelligence, since the finding of 
the proper place for the crossing of the poles is probably the most 
troublesome step in the process of pitching a tipi. 


NE 


Fic. 4. 


Fic. 4. The Crow tie. Four foundation poles laid down, with thong ready to knot. 


Under the crossing of the poles is laid a rawhide thong half an 
inch broad by six or cight feet long, as shown in Figure 4. The 
woman then takes loop X, passes it over the crossing of the poles 
and through loops Z and Y. Then, returning loop X back over 
the crossing of the poles and drawing it tight, she passes one of 
the loose ends W through*loop X. Drawing the end W tight, she 
ties it firmly to loose end V. This is the Crow tie. Afterward, 


4 Cf. Wissler, ibid., pages 99 and 113, for other ties. 
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the woman repeats the same tie, using a piece of quarter-inch rope, 
for greater strength. One end of a long guy-rope is attached last 
of all by means of a couple of turns round the crossing and a 
square knot. Then the foundation is ready to be set up. Some- 
times two such guys are used. 


Fic. 5. 


Fic. 5. Raising the Crow foundation poles after tying. Note use of long guy ropes. 


Measurements on the poles before pitching showed the distance 
of the butts of the front poles (N.E. and S.E.) from the knot at 
the crossing to be twenty-one feet, six inches: back poles (N.W. 
and S.W.), twenty feet, seven inches. Such measurements would 
vary with the size of the tipi. They are set down to indicate the 
tilt of the cone in this case. 

One of the women now lifts the crossed poles above her head, 
and advancing towards the butts of the back pair and pushing 
the poles upward all the time, raises the whole to a vertical plane, 
while the other woman assists her by pulling on the guy rope. 
See Figure 5. Then the poles of the back pair are separated, and 
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afterward the poles of the front pair. It is then seen that the butts 
of the four poles mark an oblong upon the ground, and that the 
top pole of one pair (SE in Figure 4) stands at the corner of the 
rectangle opposite to the top pole of the other pair (NW in 
Figure 4). This transposition of the foundation poles locks them 
securely. In the tipi measured, the poles of each pair stcod eleven 
feet apart: the distance between pairs was twenty feet. Of course, 
measurements will vary with the size of the tipi. 

Working simultaneously on opposite sides of the tipi founda- 
tion, the two women complete the structure by adding the 
remaining poles. Each one plants the sharp butt of the pole she 
is handling against the butt of one of the poles already in place, 
and then, walking up under the pole, raises it to a vertical position, 
carries it so to the place where the butt is to rest, and then lowers 
the top into its proper place. Crow poles are too long to be raised 
in any other manner. 

The ground-plan of a Crow tipi is shown drawn to scale in 
Figure 6. In the center, the crossing of the four foundation poles 
is indicated by the crossed lines, and the crotches so formed are 
marked with the letters E,W,N,S, indicating the cardinal points 
which they normally face. The poles are indicated by numbered 
circles, the numerals indicating the order of their placing. Letters 
added to the numerals indicate the crotches in which the poles 
rest, respectively, at the top of the structure. The four foundation 
poles (solid black disks) are indicated by letters which correspond 
to those in Figure 4. CP indicates the position of the pole which 
carries the canvas, the last pole set up. It alone rests in the west 
crotch. 

Owing to the greater number of poles used, I suppose, the 
Blackfoot place more than the one pole in the west crotch in large 
tipis. Their knot also is simpler, resembling the Cheyenne tie. 
Otherwise, there is little difference in the structure of Crow and 
Blackfoot tipis. They present a great contrast to the three-pole 
type. In the Cheyenne, the first pole is set up at the front, the last 
at the back. In the Crow, the reverse is true, though, as pointed 
out above, both methods result in a massing of the poles in the 
front crotch. In very large tipis of the four-pole type more than 
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half the poles may rest in the front crotch, but always an even 
number. In the three-pole type, two-thirds of the poles rest there. 


Scale Feet 


Fic. 6. Ground-plan of Crow tipi. Note elliptical plan, and massing of poles at top towards the 
east. Circles represent poles. Numerals indicate the order of their placing. Letters added indicate the 
crotch (E,W,N,S) in which the top of the pole rests. CP indicates canvas-pole. SE, NE, NW, SW indicate 
the four foundation poles. 

The structure completed, the women lash the canvas to the 
canvas pole at the proper height by means of the ties attached 
between the smoke-flaps. A guy-rope is fastened to the pole at 
the same place. Then one woman raises the pole bearing the 


% The Cheyenne Tipi, American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 17, no. 4, page 689, 
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Figure 7. 

The canvas pole is then lowered into the west crotch. See Figure 1. 
The women now take each one side of the canvas, carry it 
around the framework on opposite sides, and meet at the front. 
Although the four foundation poles are in place, the others are 
much more nearly vertical than they will be later, and the two 


Fic. 7. Raising the pole which carries the canvas. Note guy rope. 


poles next the door are converted into a ladder by lashing short 
rungs across them at intervals, so that the woman may mount up 
and pin the front of the tent together, beginning at the bottom 
of the smoke-hole and continuing to the top of the door. Some- 
times a ready-made ladder is leaned against these poles, which 
saves time. The skewers used to pin up the tent are of cherrywood, 
pointed at one end and bared of bark, measuring twenty-one 
inches long by three-eighths of an inch thick. One is needed for 
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every six or eight inches down the front of the tent. As in other 
tribes, the canvas is lapped left (south) over right, and the skewers 
thrust in from right to left. Holes are already prepared. 

While one woman is pinning up the front of the tent, the other 
one is busy making the canvas taut across the front and back 
(between the foundation poles) and in lashing the bottom of the 
canvas to the butts of the four foundation poles. (See Figure 8.) 
When this has been done, the flap-poles are put in place. 


Fic. 8. Pinning up the front of the tipi, and lashing the canvas to the butts of the foundation poles. 


Crow flap-poles are just like the other poles, whereas in tipis 
with pockets on the flaps, much shorter poles would have to be 
used. The Crow lash a four-inch twig across the pole at a con- 
venient height (in this case twenty-three feet from the butt), so 
that the pole cannot slip too far through the two-inch eyelet, 
letting the flap sag. The flap-poles, like the foundation poles, once 
measured, are marked for future reference. 
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The door-peg is now driven through the loops attached to the 
two sides of the canvas. Then the women go inside and move the 
butts of the poles at the side and front of the tent outwards until 
the canvas is taut all round. Then pegs are driven through the 
loops all round outside the tent. The loops are attached in the 
Cheyenne manner about eight inches from the edge of the canvas, 
preferably at the ends of seams. Last of all a stake five or six feet 
tall is set up a few yards in front of the door, and to the top of 
this hitching-post the thongs which hang from the bases of the 
smoke-flaps are tied. In stormy weather the inside guy-rope may 
be tied to a knobbed anchor peg driven into the ground near the 
fireplace, and the outside guy tied to a peg or convenient tree. 
Photographs show as many as four guys outside and two inside 
the tent. McClintock” shows similar guys in use among the 
Blackfoot. 

Crow doors, linings, back-rests, and other furniture are similar 
to those used by other Plains tribes, and have been described by 
Lowie.!” 

The decoration of the Crow tipi now consists chiefly in the 
application of painted designs, and even this is rare. On a recent 


visit to the Reservation I saw but one painted tipi, and the 
designs—a thunderbird and a five-pointed star—showed much 
European influence. Lowie says 


In the realistic ornamentation of their tents they are distinctly inferior to 
the Blackfoot.'* 
and, we may add, to the Sioux, Kiowa, and Arapaho. Usually, 
only bands of color around the top or bottom of the tent, across 
the back, or around the door are seen. An exception appears in 
Figure 9. Others are shown in Dr. Lowie’s paper on Crow Art 
page 318. 

After telling how the Crow “beautifully garnish’’ their tipis 


with porcupine quills, and paint and ornament them in such a variety of 
ways as renders them exceedingly picturesque and agreeable to the eye, 


% McClintock. The Old North Trail. London, 1910, ». ill., page 130. 

™ Material Culture of the Crow Indians, Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. xx1, part m1, page 224. 

*® Lowie. Crow Indian Art, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. xx1, part rv, page 321. 
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Catlin describes his own Crow tent in his usual glowing style as 
highly ornamented, and fringed with scalp-locks .... with the Great or 
Good Spirit painted on one side, and the Evil Spirit on the other. 

However, his sketch (Plate 20) is not convincing and does not 
correspond to his description. The painted figure (Good or Evil 
Spirit ?) carries a gun, and in other respects the tent does not 
differ from those represented by this artist as of other tribes. In 


Fic. 9. Crow painted tipi. Observe European influence on designs. 


one detail the sketch is certainly false, namely in representing a 
rope about the crossing of the poles above, a device which is 
entirely impracticable in a four-pole tipi. Catlin also omits the 
characteristic streamers mentiond by Maximilian.’ 

These streamers, I am told, were originally the thongs used to 
attach the poles to the animals which dragged them on the march: 
if so, their use as ornaments is secondary. However, Maximilian, 


19 Maximilian. Prince von Wied, Travels, London 1843, page 172. 
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writing at a time when wagons were unknown to the Crow, tells of 
streamers made of red cloth. It is interesting to note that Mooney 
found such red streamers in use among the Kiowa, long allies of 
the Crow.” Crow streamers are still sometimes of leather, and 
painted. Other Plains Indians used tufts of hair at the ends of 
some or all the poles in much the same manner. These are gen- 
erally called “scalps” by observers—a somewhat doubtful descrip- 
tion. 


Fic. 10. Crow tipi, with streamers. Note in background tipi poles not in use resting against trees 


The beauty of the Crow tipi lies not in superficial ornamenta- 
tion, but in its impressive size and admirable proportions, the 
great length of the soaring poles, the graceful curve of the flap- 
poles above the smoke-hole. The high smoke-hole increases the 
apparent height of the tent, and the long lines of the poles in the 
smoke-hole, unbroken by any binding rope, add to this effect. 


* Kiowa Calendar, Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, part 1, page 337. 
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But probably the smart cut of the Crow smoke-flap has most to do 
with the beauty of the tent. As compared with the short, blunt- 
ended Blackfoot flap, the Crow model is elegance itself. As com- 
pared with the ugly oblong of the Sioux, or even the sweeping lines 
of the long Cheyenne flap, it is much more trim. Probably the 
Crow tent gains, rather than loses, by the absence of ornament. 

As a serviceable dwelling, however, the Crow tent must give 
place to tipis of the three-pole type, which is stauncher. This has 
more and shorter poles, which offer less hold to high winds. The 
three-pole tipi binds its poles together at the crossing, and plants 
the butts in the earth, thus making a very rigid structure. The 
Crow tent, so far as I can learn, is never thus rooted to the earth. 
Its poles are held together only by their own weight and the 
pressure of the canvas. McClintock tells how mischievous young 
men used to ride through the Blackfoot camps, throwing the loops 
of their lariats over the tops of tipis and pulling them down. This 
would not be easy to do with a well-pitched Cheyenne tent. The 
multiplied inside and outside guy-ropes of Crow and Blackfoot 
tipis tell the same tale of the weakness of the four-pole tipi. 
During the past twenty-five years I have seen hundreds of three- 


pole tipis, and—as I was in the habit of camping in tipis of my 
own—observed their details with some care. I have never seen an 
outside guy in use with a three-pole tent. My observation, coupled 
with much practical experience, has convinced me that the 
Cheyenne tent is unequalled by any other, of whatever type, for 
service. 


On the score of beauty, it is another matter. Among the three- 
pole tipis only the Arapaho model approaches the Crow in this 
regard. And though the Arapaho excel the Crow in ornamentation, 
it must be granted that the Crow tent, with its white cone, its 
trim flaps, its double sheaf of poles and trailing streamers, is the 
stateliest dwelling ever nomad used. However we may cavil at 
Catlin’s exasperating inaccuracies as an ethnologist, I think we 
may gladly accept the truth of his impressions as an artist: 


The Crows, of all the tribes in this region, or on the Continent, make the 
most beautiful lodge. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NoRMAN, OKLAHOMA. 
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AN ANCIENT INDIAN FISH-WEIR 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


S SUPPLEMENTING Dr. Delabarre’s article in the July 

number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST regarding the 

probable subsidence of Grassy Island in Taunton River, 
southeastern Massachusetts, since the Indian camp site described 
was occupied, it may be well to place on record the following 
account of the discovery of the remains of what was undoubtedly 
an Indian fish-weir, while excavating for the Boylston Street 
subway in Boston in 1915. 

As the excavation reached a point a short distance east of the 
junction of Clarendon and Boylston Streets, the workmen dis- 
covered a number of decayed pieces of wood at a depth of about 
30 feet from the street surface. The attention of the engineers 
was called to these finds, and as work progressed other pieces were 
unearthed. They seemed to be portions of stakes, two to three 
inches in diameter, which had been placed upright at intervals 
in a line running nearly east and west. It is probable that only 
the larger stakes used in the construction of the weir retained 
their form sufficiently well to be recognized by the workmen. One 
of the stakes being unusually well preserved was very carefully 
uncovered. The silt which buried its upper portion being removed, 
a layer of very stiff blue clay was encountered, into which the 
lower part of the stake had been driven. Thinking that these 
finds might be the remains of an old Indian weir, the engineer 
notified the present writer, who, in company with Mr. S. J. 
Guernsey, carefully examined the ground, removed the stake 
from its position in the blue clay and transferred it to the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge for preservation. 

Its lower portion was found to have been driven into the clay 
stratum to a depth of 18 inches. The average diameter of the 
stake was about 2} inches and the length of the part recovered 
‘was 46 inches. Originally the upper portion was probably longer, 
for the top seems to have been broken off during the removal of 
the earth above. 
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Fic. 1.—Three views of stake from ancient Indian fish-weir found while 
The diagram shows its position 
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The specimen is illustrated in figure 1. Its lower end had been 
sharpened, presumably with a stone axe, the marks of which are 
plainly shown in the enlarged photograph. Three feet from its 
lower end the horizontal wattling began, the alternate depressions, 
caused by the interlaced withes, being clearly defined. Fragments 
of two of these withes, which were in contact with the stake at 
this point, were sufficiently well preserved to be removed without 
injury. The smaller is about 3/8 of an inch in diameter and 
8 inches long; the other is about 5/8 of an inch in diameter and 
13 inches long. 

Wooden objects that have been submerged in mud or water 
ior a long period become very soft and spongy, which accounts 
for the distortion of the upper portion of the specimen and for the 
clear definition of the alternate indentations caused by the 
pressure of the interlaced withes. It is not improbable that the 
missing part of the stake, if available, would also show similar 
marks. 

While these specimens have considerable archaeological value 
in themselves, their greatest interest lies in the depth at which 
they were found. Their position is shown in the diagram, the 
measurements of which were made and recorded by the engineers 
in charge of the subway excavations, and may therefore be relied 
upon. 

It is generally known that the Back Bay section of Boston is 
made land. At the point at Boylston Street where the remains 
of the weir were found, the fill had a depth of 18 feet. This gravel 
fill rested upon a stratum of silt, 14 feet 8 inches in depth, which 
had been deposited by the waters of the Charles River and the 
Back Bay. Beneath this layer of silt was a stratum of very stiff 
blue clay into which the stake penetrated to a depth of 18 inches. 
The top of this clay layer is 32 feet 8 inches beneath the present 
surface of Boylston Street, and 15 feet 7} inches beneath mean 
low water of Boston Harbor as recorded in 1915. 

The wattlework of the weir began at a point 3 feet above the 
lower end of the stake, or 18 inches above the surface of the blue 
clay layer; therefore there could not have been more than 18 
inches of silt overlaying the blue clay at the time of the construc- 
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tion of the weir, and the mean low water level of the bay must 
have been at that period very close to the lower layers of the 
wattling. Assuming that there has been no change in the sea level 
during this period of time, we have a subsidence of land at this 
point of 13 feet 11} inches since the Indians built the weir. 

This estimate is based upon the ‘Charlestown Dry Dock 
Datum,” a bronze plate set into the masonry foundations of the 
old dry dock at the Charlestown Navy Yard some eighty-two 
years ago, which indicated the mean low water of Boston Harbor 
at that time. Mr. John R. Freeman, a civil engineer of note, who 
was engaged by the Legislative Committee to report on the 
feasibilitv of constructing the Charles River Basin, found that 
this plate was about 9 inches beneath mean low water at the time 
of his investigation, or in other words that the plate was sinking 
at the rate of about one foot in a century. 

Other interesting data are gradually coming to light bearing 
upon this subject. 

If Mr. Freeman’s observations are correct, and if the sub- 
sidence of the land has been fairly uniform, the weir must have 
been built about fourteen hundred years ago. 


PEABODY MUSEUM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A PREHISTORIC EARTHWORK IN THE 
HAIDA INDIAN AREA 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


EAR Rose Point, the most northeastern part of Graham 
N Island of the Queen Charlotte Group, in the Haida Indian 

area of British Columbia, is an unusual prehistoric earth- 
work. Published accounts of earthworks in western North America 
are so rare that a note of this one may be useful. The information 
was collected during a brief visit made in 1919 for the Victoria 
Memorial Museum. 

The exact location is about a mile and a half southward from 
the limit of trees on Rose Point. It is about a quarter of a mile 
east by north, on the trail from Mr. Bradley’s ranch house to the 
east coast on a wooded flat among steep wooded moving dunes 
possibly thirty feet high. The site is probably a little northeast 
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PREHISTORIC  EARTH-WORKS, 
ROSE POINT 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Fic. 1. A Prehistoric Earthwork in the Haida Indian Area. 


of the center of lot 1014. The earthworks consist of ridges of earth 
about twelve to eighteen inches high outlining long rectangles as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. Two low ridges in the northwest part of the 
earthworks, one of them at an angle to the other ridges, may be 
the remains of decaying timber. These are represented by dotted 
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lines on the map. All of the complete rectangles are approximately 
one hundred feet long. Two complete rectangles and four parts 
are about fifty feet wide; one is about twenty-five feet wide, and 
another partial rectangle parallel to it at a distance of thirty-five 
feet, is thirty-five feet wide. All of the complete rectangles are 
longer easterly and westerly. It is surprising that lengths of these 
longitudinal ridges are equal, that they are an even hundred feet 
long, that the lengths of so many of the transverse ridges are equal, 
one rectangle being exactly half as wide as the others, and that 
the width of an incomplete rectangle is measurable in multiples 
of all of the other measurements. 

Whether the dunes have covered part of the earthworks or 
whether the ridges merely abut on the dunes was not ascertained. 
If the dunes had been built out over part of the ridges it must 
have been long ago, as there are large spruce trees on them at 
this place. There are no large trees on the ridges, but there are 
large spruce trees growing within the earthworks as well as on the 
dunes, those northwest of the earthworks being the larger. 
A spruce tree ninety inches in circumference stands about twenty- 
five feet westward from the top of the westernmost north and 
south ridge, and nearly twenty-five feet northward from the top 
of the most western east and west ridge on a space that was 
possibly enclosed, although we could not trace its western or 
northern embankment. Another spruce tree one hundred thirty- 
five inches in circumference stands within the most western 
complete rectangle. This tree is, consequently, over forty-two 
inches in diameter and an average spruce three feet in diameter 
on Graham Island is said by foresters to be over one hundred 
seventy-five years old; it would seem, then, that the earthworks 
were probably made before 1744, that is, thirty years before the 
first European visit to the island. It is a possibility, however, 
that the tree was enclosed within the earthworks. 

A spruce windfall to the northwest disclosed no village refuse, 
such as shell-heap material, among its roots or in the hole formed 
on its uprooting. The middle southern part of the earthworks is 
located in an oval space about a hundred fifty feet long which the 
Bradleys have fenced and cultivated as a garden. In this garden, 
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stones burned and crackled by fire were seen but no shells were 
found. Part of the skull of a whale was seen imbedded in the earth 
near an embankment in the southeastern part of these earthworks. 
On the whole, signs of habitation were so scarce as to suggest that 
the period of occupation, if any, was short. 

If these ridges are the remains of banking around houses, the 
houses were not similar either in size or proportions to Haida 
houses. The Haida houses were nearly square while those of 
Nootka and Salish tribes, of the region much further to the south, 
were sometimes long and narrow. Although these enclosures are 
parallel and in parallel rows, as were the houses, there are no 
passageways between them except possibly in one place. This 
place is the thirty-three foot space lying between the area walled 
on three sides as traced at the north and the enclosure to the south. 
Here there seemed to have been no ridges. Moreover, the rec- 
tangles are not arranged along the base of the dunes or with any 
symmetrical relation to them as would probably have been the 
case with houses built since these dunes were formed. The site 
is well sheltered by the dunes and in that respect, although rather 
low, is desirable for habitations on this point where both wind and 
driving sand are severe. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Masset townsite, suggested that these walls 
were made up of sods removed in the making of gardens. At the 
Haida village of Masset I saw a wall about six feet long by two 
feet wide by two feet high consisting of sods taken up in the 
making of a garden. However, a wall of these earthworks, the one 
under cultivation within the enclosure fenced by the Bradleys, is 
of yellowish gray sandy soil rather than of black humus such as 
would result from the decay of sods. 

Although many localities in the Haida area are referred to as 
forts, it is not known whether they include earthworks or not. 
The earthworks of the coast of southern British Columbia tend 
to be circular or semicircular except in places where they cut off 
promontories which could easily be fortified. The Rose Point 
earthworks do not appear to be fortifications and their true 
purpose has not yet been explained. 


VicTtoRIA MEeMoRIAL Museum, 
CANADA. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Illustrierte V élkerkunde (in zwei Banden). II: Zweiter Teil. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. GrorG BuscHAN, Stuttgart: Strecker und 
Schroeder, 1926. XXIV, 1154 pp.; 42 pls., 708 ills., 6 maps. 


This ‘‘second part of volume two”’ actually forms a third volume of 
Buschan’s Vélkerkunde. It is itself subdivided into four sections; 
the systematic treatment of the Indo-Germanic peoples of Europe 
(1-304) is by Professor Michael Haberlandt; the topical summary of 
European culture (305-658) and the description of Mediterranean 
North Africa and the Canaries (1023-1059) by Professor Arthur 
Haberlandt; and the discussion of the Caucasus, the Turkic peoples 
of Russia, and Finland (659-1022) has devolved upon Dr. Arthur 
Byhan. An impressive bibliography and an exhaustive index close 
the monumental work, which may veritably be described as indis- 
pensable for the student of ethnography and culture history. Even 
readers primarily interested in physical anthropology will find sum- 
mary statements as to the anthropometry of living European 
populations. A special charm of this publication lies in the abundant 
illustrations, which in many instances compel comparison with the 
illiterate peoples of the globe. Thus, the Irish peat-basket dray 
(p. 230) recalls the travois of the Plains Indian; the weirs with 
fish-baskets from Hungary and elsewhere (p. 323) suggest many 
corresponding aboriginal devices; and while the ceremonial obser- 
vances, such as the Tyrolese mummers (p. 196) and the Bavarian 
capercaillie dance (p. 624) have a generic resemblance to primitive 
usay’:s, the headdresses from the Salzkammergut (plate XIV) have 
a definitely Melanesian tang. 

Any anthropologist who has had the good fortune of being 
conducted through the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Vienna or 
Nordiska Museet in Stockholm knows that in essence the European 
folk-ethnographer’s task does not differ one whit from his own. Both 
are driven to range ethnographic detail in culture provinces, to trace 
historical connections, settle delicate problems of parallelism versus 
borrowing, to study the interaction of complex and ruder cultures. 
In so far as the European field is in part covered by written records, 
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the general anthropologist can often derive invaluable data from his 
colleague abroad as to what cultural processes may demonstrably be 
operative. 

From the mass of suggestive material it is here only possible to 
glean a few special features for comment. One thing that must con- 
stantly impress the reader is the tenacity with which usages of hoary 
antiquity are preserved. That as late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century there were Norwegian peasants who made sacrifices to 
wooden human effigies (p. 169), to cite a single sample of religious 
survivals, is less astonishing than the persistence of economic and 
technological traits. Thus, a book published in Nuremberg in 1735 
and 1758 contains many recipes for stupefying fish and even in 
recent times this practice, usually associated in our minds with, say 
the Andamans and the Amazon River, has been reported from Por- 
tugal, Hungary, the Balkans, and Sweden (p. 318 f.). Again, those 
who have forgotten their Tylor will learn with astonishment that 
stone-boiling is a widespread European practice (pp. 329, 443). 
Finally, eye-witnesses report fire-making in Croatia by a simple 
frictional method as late as the end of the nineteenth century, 

Einfaches Aneinanderreiben zweier Hélzer wobei je ein Paar 
Manner abwechselnd zu der immerhin miihevollen Tatigkeit antrat (p. 380). 

Important data for a history of the sweat-bath are provided by 
Dr. A. Haberlandt (pp. 438-442). He cites Herodotus’ description 
of Scythian vapor baths, taken in tents covered with woolen blankets; 
also the Spartan practice of sweating in little booths. He suggests 
that the sudatory may be of great antiquity in Northern Europe, 
the Russian vapor bath being possibly a development, though not an 
immediate derivate, from the Scythian form. 

All three authors must be congratulated on so successfully coping 
with a task of great magnitude, even though doubtless a labor of 
love and as such its own reward. 

RosBeErt H. Lowie 


Allgemeine Rassenkunde; als Einfiihrung in das Studium der Men- 
schenrassen. WALTER ScuEIDtT. 585 pp., 144 text figs., 15 black 
pls., 5 colored plates; with an appendix: “Die Arbeitsweise der 
Rassenforschung” by Prof. Dr. E. WAHLE and Dr. W. Scuerpr. 
J. F. Lehmann Munich 1925. (Unbound 30 m., bound 33 m.) 


Dr. Scheidt’s book is a welcome addition to the meagre store of 
general works dealing with human genetics. The treatment given to 
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race mixture is exhaustive. Allgemeine Rassenkunde opens with a 
rather full historical sketch of the history of physical anthropology 
from Linné to Deniker and Ripley. For the most part this section 
deals with the taxonomic aspect of man and includes an interesting 
list of the foremost figures in the science with their principal works. 
The remainder of the book is rich in detail and is concerned principally 
with an introduction to the mechanics of heredity which is well 
illustrated with examples from Homo sapiens. Unit and multiple 
factor characters, linkage and crossing over are dealt with at con- 
siderable length. Unfortunately this exposition will be slightly 
obscured for the average reader not too familiar with German, since 
the author is addicted to an over-involved and needlessly complicated 
jargon. Besides the purely genetic topics the book takes up various 
social and economic factors and selective agencies which are operating 
upon human populations. There is a section devoted to a discussion 
of the future of racially mixed groups. A valuable elementary treat- 
ment of statistical and graphic methods of analysing biometric data 
is given in an appendix. The bibliography is unusually rich and should 
prove of extreme value to all interested in the subject. 

This book reveals the woefully neglected state of our knowledge 
regarding race hybridization. The great importance which the study 
of genetics has for physical anthropology has only recently been 
generally recognized. To a large extent our understanding of the 
racial significance of modern groups will depend upon the findings 
of studies of hybrid peoples. In the same sense that evolution proved 
to be a new and fruitful point of departure for biological sciences, so 
genetics presents the same possibilities. Although early investigations 
on hybrid groups were carried out by Davenport, Boas, and others, 
it was not until 1913 that Eugen Fischer published his classic and 
exhaustive work on the Rehobother Bastards, the first major study 
on this subject. Since then nothing as ambitious has appeared. 

Dr. Scheidt is to be congratulated on having collated the informa- 
tion and great number of facts which he presents in his book. Its 
value will be apparent to all workers engaged in studies on human 
genetics. 

However, there is one serious omission which the reviewer regrets 
in what is otherwise an admirable compendium. Since this book 
purports to be an introduction to the study of race, it would have 
been eminently fitting for a chapter dealing with the anatomical 
character of race to have been included. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
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The Races of Man and Their Distribution. A. C. Happon. New York, 
MacMillan Company, 1925, 201 pp. 


This welcome book should be carefully differentiated from the one 
of the same name publist :d by the same author about fifteen years 
ago. It embodies parts of the earlier and smaller volume, but is 
fuller and much more firmly organized. In fact, the present volume is 
so much superior that the retention of the identical title seems 
regrettable. The introductory section on the Basis of Classification 
largely follows the old lines. The bulk of the book however is devoted 
to Distribution and Racial History according to Areas and has been 
thoroughly worked over. Summarized measurements are given for 
many peoples, whose distribution, historic relations, and racial 
affinities are also discussed. Migrational movements are examined 
with particular interest. The work concludes with a general summary 
and an interesting diagram (page 170) which, although evolved 
primarily for teaching purposes, compactly summarizes the author’s 
views. The volume is valuable, and doubly so in the dearth of satisfac- 
tory books on the human races. It is to be hoped that the larger 
work, of which the author says this is to some extent a summary, 
may soon be available. 


A. L. KrRoEBER 


Rassenkunde Europas. HANs J. GUNTHER. Miinchen: J. F. Lehmann 
1926. 225 pp., 362 ill., 20 maps. 


This book is printed in German type and is avowedly pro-Nordic. 
It is also pro-eugenic. It shows portraits of Gobineau, Chamberlain, 
Grant, and Stoddard. It contains a chapter on the psychic qualities 
of European races. The dominant qualities of the Nordic race are 
judgment, sincerity, and energy, culminating in leadership. The 
Mediterraneans are passionate and volatile; the Dinarics are char- 
acterized by rugged power and directness; Alpines are contemplative, 
inquisitive, and narrow-souled. The psyche of the East Baltic race is 
apparently more complex than that of the others. The book is, 
however, not without value; especially in its illustrations of types. 
These are well selected and in many cases appear to be new. Specific 
anthropometric facts are mostly condensed into maps, which seem 
reasonably accurate and useful. Most of the maps give the distribu- 
tion of separate traits. The race map proper, on page 98, which takes 
in Western Asia and Northern Africa, has the merit of showing only 
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the areas of chief dominance of racial types, the transitional regions 
being left blank. At that, reflection on a summary presentation such 
as this work offers cannot but impress one with the fundamental 
subjectivity of use to which the objective data of Anthropometry 
are still being put in the discussion of racial types. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Les Origines de VHumanité. RENE VERNEAU. F. Rieder: Paris, 

1926. 80 pp. and 59 plates. 15 francs. 

A simple, nicely illustrated description of fossil men and early 
implements for the layman. It seems that in France too there are 
anti-evolutionary sceptics. The book is devoid of novelty, but affirms 
a belief that Neandertal man is in the direct line of man’s ancestry 
and has his descendants in southeastern Australia. 

LESLIE SPIER 


Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics. Horatio Hackett NEWMAN 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Pp. xx, 639; 
99 text figs. 

This is the second and revised edition of a work first printed 
in 1921, of which six impressions were made. It is intended primarily 
as a college textbook, but reference is also had to the demands 
of the general reader who will often find occasion to appeal to it 
for guidance in the stirring times to which the doctrine of evolution 
is committing us. It consists largely of classical papers by th? 
earlier and the later evolutionary fathers, such as Darwin, Wallace, 
Romanes, Le Conte, De Vries, Morgan, Jordan, Kellogg, Osborn, 
Lull, Conklin, Thomson, to which have been added supplementary 
chapters by Professor Newman, and to him has also fallen the difficult 
task of weaving this material into a measurably consistent whole. 
In a work of this kind it is too much to expect that the orientation 
of the body of material would be wholly up to date. Even the casual 
reader can hardly fail to notice a jar between the quotation from 
Jennings’ recent article on Heredity and Environment appended to 
Chapter XLII and the attitude assumed elsewhere in the volume. 
Again, few anthropologists would sympathize with the strictures 
upon our hybrid immigrant population on page 532. Naturally 
the same sort of consistency is not to be looked for in a work of this 
character as in one from a single pen, and that the contributors 
have not gotten together on the same platform is frequently evident 
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even where Professor Newman has not called attention to the fact. 
Thus Wiggam comments on the researches of Thorndike and his 
students as proving 


how much more we can influence the moral character than we can develop 
the purely intellectual traits (p. 564), while Popenoe and Johnson tell us that 
only the capable and altruistic man . . . . can contribute to social progress, 
and such a man can only be produced through eugenics (p. 582). 


It should take no unusual erudition to perceive that the capable man 
is not necessarily the altruistic one, and if the one is bred the other 
is no certain by-product of the process. These points are, however, 
merely by way of indicating that the papers here collected are not 
to be taken as embodying ex cathedra utterances. Of the general 
utility of the total result there can be no question. 


Joun R. SWANTON 


The Life, Letters and Labours of Francis Galton. Vol. Il. Karu 
Pearson. Cambridge, University Press, 1924. 


An interval of ten years has elapsed between the publication of 
the first and the second volume of Pearson’s Life, Letters and Labours 
of Francis Galton. This delay was due in part to the Great War, in 


part to the varied activities and responsibilities of the author, and in 
part to the financial difficulties involved in the issue of a work in 
keeping with the rather sumptuous style of the first volume. As the 
first volume of the biography met with few readers its sales failed to 
defray the cost of publication. Perhaps the second volume will be no 
more successful in this respect than the first. But Professor Pearson 
has not attempted to write for the book market. He has endeavored 
to present a full and accurate history of a man and his work as a sort 
of memorial to the founder of the Galton Laboratory of National 
Eugenics of which he is the director. There is to be a third volume in 
addition to the two bulky volumes already published. The whole 
work, whose completion it is hoped will involve no further long 
delays, will doubtless take a high rank among biographies, and will 
not improbably come to be valued much more highly by future 
readers than by the present generation. 

Professor Pearson is perhaps the one man best qualified to write 
upon Galton’s life and works. Few indeed are equipped to treat with 
adequate understanding and appreciation of Galton’s varied activities 
as medical student, traveler, mathematician, meteorologist, psycholo- 
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gist, anthropologist, geneticist, eugenist, and student of social science. 
No one can read the pages of this exhaustive biography without a 
growing appreciation of Galton’s real greatness. Inheriting a sufficient 
fortune to render him independent, Galton was free to indulge his 
taste for science. Original, ingenious, with a bent for mathematics 
and statistics as well as for experiment, attracted by the general 
and philosophical aspects of scientific problems, Galton found in 
scientific research and generalization an absorbing pastime. He is 
sometimes accused of being an amateur. But versatile as he was, he 
was far from being a mere dabbler, since all the varied fields in which 
he worked were enriched by his ingenious discoveries and wise 
reflections. 

Although occupied in the early part of his life with geography and 
meteorology, with occasional incursions into mathematics, physics 
and astronomy, Galton, as he matured, became primarily a student of 
man, and in later years he came to be more and more concerned with 
the improvement of human kind. To further the evolution of the 
human race became with him an object of religious devotion. In 
his last years his chief labors and finally his fortune were given to this 
cause. 

Professor Pearson’s Life of Galton is much more than an ordinary 
biography. It gives in addition to the details of Galton’s life, a good 
résumé of his various books and numerous articles, a large amount of 
his correspondence, a description of his discoveries and inventions, 
and a discussion of the relation of Galton’s productions to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were produced. There are many quota- 
tions from Galton’s writings accompanied by sufficient explanatory 
discussions to enable the reader to gain a clear conception of their 
contents. Few biographies can be read with more profit. 

S. J. Hotmes 


Die Trepanation. Studien iiber Ursprung, Zusammenhinge und 
kulturelle Zugehorigkeit der Trepanation. Dr. D. J. WOLFEL. 
(Reprinted from Anthropos, xx, 1925.) 


The present (first) study has to do with “‘Die kulturellen Zusam- 
menhiange und der einheitliche Ursprung der Trepanation in Mel- 
anesien und Amerika.” 

The interest in trepanation as a primitive type of surgery was 
first aroused when Squier brought back from Peru the trephined skull 
of the Zentino Collection (now in the American Museum of Natural 
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History) and when Broca announced the occurrence of stone-age 
examples in Europe. After a brief introduction, the author takes up 
in turn the operation in the South Seas and in America; this is 
followed by a summary of his conclusions and an exhaustive bib- 
liography. 

The results are based not only on a careful study of examples 
from the past but also on the living and on the testimony of those who 
have actually seen the operation as practised by primitive races. 
They lead inevitably to the conclusion that trepanation in the South 
Seas and in the New World is one and the same thing so far as culture 
is concerned. It is revealed as a purposeful method of treating cer- 
tain troubles originating both from without and within, such as 
depressed fractures and mental disturbances. 

The author believes there is an organic relation between the war 
club (of wood and of stone with wooden handle) and trepanation, 
that they go to make up a culture complex with a common origin 
which has spread until it covers parts of America as well as Melanesia. 

The readers of Anthropos are to be congratulated on what Dr. 
Wélfel has already accomplished on their behalf and on the promise of 
further studies on the subject of trepanation from the same source. 

GRANT MacCurpy 


ASIA anp AFRICA 


Religion and Folklore of Northern India. Witt1AM CRooKE. Pre- 
pared for the press by R. E. ENtHovEN. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926. 471 pp. ($7.00). 


This new edition of the late Dr. Crooke’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India has been entirely rewritten to include the 
large amount of material accumulated since that classic appeared in 
1896. It is especially welcome as the first edition is now out of print. 
The work now confines itself largely to Northern India, the Decan, 
and the Bombay Presidency, the field of its comparisons being mater- 
ially retracted. 

LESLIE SPIER 


Process of Physical Growth Among the Chinese. Volume I: The Chinese 
of Chekiang and Kiangsu. Measured by Dr. V. APPLETON. S. M. 
SHIROKOGOROFF. Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1925, vi, 137 pp. 
($6.00 Chinese?) 
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This is a record of body measurements and various observations 
on nearly six hundred boys of mission schools in two eastern Chinese 
provinces. As in an earlier publication (‘‘Growth of Chinese,” 
China Medical Journal, 38, 1924) only averages with maxima and 
minima are given; no measures of variability and no seriations. 
Data on the average age of each age group are not given, the author 
assuming that seven-year old boys, e.g., are 7.5. years old, whereas 
in most school populations such boys would average nearer eight 
than seven. 

Differences exist between the series from the two provinces. 
Kiangsu boys are taller, at least after the twelfth year. Comparisons 
with other groups, Chinese and Caucasian, are offered, but with no 
definitive findings. As I have stated with respect to the earlier 
series (this Journal, 1925, 27: 469-470), I cannot agree that the ages 
ten to twelve and fifteen to sixteen are critical points in the rate of 
stature growth, nor does it now appear that growth is completed at 
eighteen. 

It is not clear that the discussion of the changes in the relative 
growth of parts of the body is worth the effort lavished on it. Data 
on the appearance of the teeth are given in such form as to be well- 
nigh useless. Various endocrine activities are posited as causes for 
the observed course of growth. On the whole, this is one of the most 
pretentious and ill-written publications in many a day. 

LESLIE SPIER 


Dix Années (1914-1923) dans le Bassin du Fleuve jaune et Autres 
Tributaires du Golfe du Pei tcheu ly. Emitter Licent, S.J. 3 vols. 
text; 1 vol. tables; an atlas of 154 sheets. 1692 pp., 60 plates; 
about 300 fig. Published by La Librairie Frangaise, Tientsin; 
printed by the Imprimerie de la Mission de Tcheli by S. E. Sien- 
Hsien 1924. 400 copies. 


These volumes contain the results of an expedition, or rather of a 
series of expeditions, planned by Pére Licent in 1910, approved and 
supported by the heads of the Jesuit order, and encouraged and aided 
by the representatives of the French government at Peking. We have 
here not a systematic scientific work in the ordinary understanding 
of the term, nor, on the other hand, a simple book of travel, but, in 
the words of its author, 


the journal of a naturalist-traveler, whose sole ambition is to be as accurate 
and as conscientious as possible. It contains the facts noted in covering 
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about 30,000 kilometers of North China, notebook in hand, for the collection 
of materials in the following sciences: Geology, Mineralogy, Paleontology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Ethnology. 


These materials are preserved in the Laboratory-Museum of Hoang 
ho-Pai ho, at Tientsin. 

Pére Licent reached China by the Trans-Siberian Railway at the 
end of March, 1914, and his journal proper concludes with the entry 
dated Feb. 14, 1923, but during the remainder of the latter year he 
labored in conjunction with Prof. Teilhard de Chardin, of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, on the French Paleontological Mission in China. 
To the work of this expedition ten supplementary pages are devoted, 
and these contain some of the information most interesting to an 
anthropologist because they recount the location of Mousterian 
stations near the Great Wall of China, east of the Ala chan range. 

This is one of those rare works, breathing the spirit of the old- 
fashioned “naturalist,” which sometimes lead one to wonder whether, 
in the exuberance of specialization in our own day, we have not lost 
something which he possessed. Probably, in the better known regions 
of the West, work like the present would be unjustified, but on the 
geographical frontiers of science it is natural, indeed inevitable, that 
the investigator should revert to some extent to more primitive 
methods. Future specialists in this region will no doubt be glad to 
amplify their data by means of the material contained in Licent’s 
work,—material on meteorology, geography, physiography, minera- 
logy, geology, paleontology, botany, zoology, archeology, ethnology. 
We discover that we are dealing with an observer of unlimited 
capacity, tireless energy, and dauntless determination, one who 
is interested in everything upon which his eye rests, least as 
well as greatest, wherever and whenever it presents itself. Thus 
he takes note of the destructive effect of Chinese methods of agricul- 
ture in the semi-arid country, of which methods he at the same time 
gives us a study. He investigates as well the mining processes of 
Pei Tai Ho and the fishes and tides of the Gulf of Pechihli. He de- 
scribes a dust storm or the building of a Chinese house with equal 
facility. Disastrous floods at Tientsin are made the occasion for 
remarks on the causes of the same and the necessary steps to avoid 
their recurrence. We are told about Chinese methods of smelting 
iron, Chinese methods of feeding mules on long journeys, an interest- 
ing way of incubating chickens’ eggs in the region north of Yung 
P’ing Fu, and about the breeding of horses and camels in Mongolia. 
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Licent paid a visit to the famous tree described by Abbé Huc the 
leaves of which (at least those within reach from the ground) are 
said to be inscribed with Tibetan characters, and to the Flower 
Festival in Koumboum where he was impressed by the extraordinary 
effect of the decorations, all in butter. Shortly after recovering from a 
slight attack of small-pox he is out after beetles and soon on the road 
again. In eastern Kansu his enthusiasm for fossil bones occasioned 
the alarming information to reach a sub-prefect that he had ex- 
tracted and was holding in captivity a live dragon whose detention 
was interfering with the rainfall. 

Ethnologists will be interested in what our author has to say of the 
San p’ouo (“the three slopes”), a quasi-independent territory south of 
Yang kia p’ing in Shansi, exempt to some extent from taxes and the 
jurisdiction of the sub-prefects, and governed by three old men. 
Foot deformation was not practiced upon their women. 

Students of totemism will also like to hear of the “Hoei” or “Ta 
chou ti hia ti jenn” (“People who were born under the great Sophora”), 
scattered in various provinces of China, who believe that they 
originated in the neighborhood of a great Sophora, a scion of which is 
still in existence two or three lie north of Hong tong, near the village 
of Koan Tchoang, in Shansi. About it are ten pagodas, and after a 
visitor belonging to this group of people has made obeisance to the 
tree, he retires into that pagoda belonging to his province to drink tea. 

There is included in the narrative a description by Rev. Pére 
De Boeck of remains of an earlier culture in the upper bend of the 
Yellow River, which he visited in company with the Comte de Lesdain. 
This is identified with the Si hia (Tangut). The finds consisted of a 
town, irrigating canals, vaulted tombs made of brick, pottery, coins, 
arrow points, brick ovens, forges for iron and copper. From the left 
bank of the River Siao ling ho Brother Paul Meuris obtained frag- 
ments of pottery, coins, polished stone axes, bronze arrow points 
similar to those found by M. and Mme. Torii. and pieces of baked 
clay which had been used as weights for fish nets, indicating oc- 
cupancy of the region at a period when the state of the river was 
wholly different. The coins were of varieties used between the be- 
ginning of the Christian era and 600 a. p. Near Boro-Balgassoun in 
the Ordos country, were found a number of mortuary urns, containing 
ashes, charcoal, and calcined bones; mortuary vases; and a chamber of 
brick made for the incineration of the dead. Some of these were 
arranged geometrically indicating family burials. Most of the coins 
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found associated with such burials belonged to the period of the Song 
Dynasty, and it was believed that the remains in general should also 
be attributed to the Tangut. During the two preceding years many 
objects of bronze belonging to the same culture had been collected 
from sepulchers near by, as they had been exposed from time to time 
by the winds. In the same region were obtained three polished bronze 
mirrors 172 mm. in diameter, ornamented with dragons on the back; 
a dagger; five knives; fibulas; pins; four awls; two small axes similar 
to iron adzes; some little vases and bells; many seals; arrow points; 
a needle-case; pearls; coins; two brass medals, the motif stiikingly 
like the medals of St. George. Researches in the old town of Boro- 
balgassoun gave evidence of its destru.tion by violence, which it is 
known to have suffered at the hands of Genghis Khan. 

Licent’s account of the paleontological mission is merely pre- 
liminary. Some Neolithic remains and fragments of skulls of little 
significance were found, but, as we have seen, the main interest 
centers about certain paleolithic remains belonging to the Mousterian 
epoch. Worked flints of Mousterian type were discovered at several 
different places, but in greatest abundance about Choei tong keou. 
During the inspection of the lacustrine deposits at that place a 
Mousterian hearth came to light from which, during a later visit, 
450 kilograms of worked stones were removed. Four secondary 
hearths were found near by. 

The arrangement of this publication is altogether unique. The 
text is accompanied by an atlas containing not merely a general map 
of the region explored but a series of charts paralleling the course of 
the explorer, each with half-tone reproductions of photographs taken 
along the route, the exact locations of which are indicated on the map. 
The number of each chart and its accompanying views is entered on 
the right-hand margin of the text so that it may be readily consulted, 
and on the left-hand margin is entered the date of exploration. The 
reader is thus furnished with a kind of scientific travelogue, in the 
course of which he is not merely told about the region visited but 
given views of it. In the supplementary volume is a table giving the 
stages of the journey, the page in the text where it is described and the 
sheet of the atlas illustrative of it; a table of illustrations, with the 
location of each in text and atlas; a concordance of atlas and text; an 
index; a reference table of personal names; a list of those Chinese 
sounds used most frequently in the composition of geographic names; 
a table of contents; errata and important additions. 
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Here is a product of marvelous industry and permanent value. It 
is unfortunate, though we may assume it to have been unavoidable, 
that such an inferior quality of paper was employed and that the 
binding is so poor. Owners of this journal will want to back their 
charts with cloth or heavy paper and have them solidly bound as soon 
as possible. 

Joun R. SWANTON 


Pratiques des Harems Marocains. A.—R. DE LENS. Paris, 1925. 


The alluring title is followed by an elegantly written Introduction 
on the medical practices in Morocco, and then by a compilation of 
old wives’ remedies, 4 la marocaine, for ninety pages. This is a fair 
sample: 

Remédes pour embellir les yeux: Faire cuire du miel avec des pelures d’oignon, 
et verser chaud sur les yeux, qui deviendront plus brilliants. 

In the rather tedious conglomeration, however, a few tid-bits are to 
be gleaned, like the following: 

Reméde contre l’impuissance virile: L’>homme devra prendre un mélange 
d’eau de rose, de sucre et d’amandes pilées, et, aussitot aprés agir avec une 


Anesse comme avec une femme. II ira se purifier au hammam et en sortira 
bien portant. 


Not all of them are as prettily said as the “reméde pour ravir la 
virginité de la nouvelle mariée que |’époux améne en sa maison: 


Il faut qu’une femme, esclave, parente ou amie de la premiére épouse, in- 
troduise son doigt dans la chose de la mule qui transporte la mariée au logis 
nuptial, et revienne aussitét enfoncer son doigt dans un citron, plein de 
poivre soudanais, que la co-€pouse a soin de tenir dans sa main, derriére la 
porte de sa maison. 


Jaime de Angulo 


OCEANIA 


Archeology of the Marquesas Islands. Ratru LinToN. (Bulletin 23, 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 187 pp., 30 figs., 15 pls.) Honolu- 

lu, Hawaii, 1925. 

Again Polynesia claims the attention and interest of anthro- 
pologists in this informative survey of Marquesan archeology. To 
those who are interested in the prehistory of Oceania, the recent 
tendency towards a more thorough, firsthand study of South Pacific 
provinces is indeed welcome. Linton’s archeological report, crowding 
the heels of his important contribution to Marquesan material 
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culture (Memoirs, B. P. Bishop Museum, v. VIII, No. 5), constitutes 
a noteworthy addition to the published data extant. A perusal of 
the combined reports of Linton, Handy and Sullivan on the Mar- 
quesas inculcates in one a conviction that a similar amount of pub- 
lished data covering each of the other Polynesian provinces would 
directly result in the ironing out of a great many of the problem- 
wrinkles that have long confused Polynesian students. 

The paper is divided into (1) a general discussion of the subject 
under treatment, which is largely devoted to stone construction, 
classified types of structures and petroglyphs; and (2) a detailed 
archeological survey, arranged according to geographical distri- 
bution of features. The absence in the province of any stratified 
accumulations of culture refuse, due largely to such topographical 
features as steep valley walls and the absence of coastal plains, de- 
prived the expedition of opportunity for excavation. This unfortunate 
condition of affairs rendered difficult the determining of any kind of 
culture stratification. Consequently the author’s conclusions re- 
garding the relative placing of features in a series according to time 
sequence, though rationally suggestive, are of necessity conservative. 

The most important general conclusion resulting from the re- 
search is that no evidence was found of a foreign people preceding 


the cultural ancestors of the present native inhabitants. The position 
that 


the wide use of rough stone construction in Polynesia makes it appear 
probable that the first settlers of the Marquesas brought with them some 
knowledge of the mason’s art, but the high development of this art was 
due largely to local conditions 

(p. 5), seems entirely tenable and parallels my own conclusions in 
regard to Tongan stone construction. The geographical distribution 
of structural traits and the author’s concluding deductions there- 
from are worthy of careful, unprejudiced examination. 

There are again discernible certain peculiar parallelisms between 
culture traits of the ancient Marquesans and the Maori of New 
Zealand, a parallelism first emphasized in Linton’s report on material 
culture; but the negative evidence should not be crowded out of mind. 
In this I do not mean to infer that the data do not support a con- 
tention of culture contact between the two groups, but that the 
contact need not have been a simple and direct one. 

The author is to be congratulated on his inclusion of Oceanic 
comparisons as a final treatment of each subject division. Such com- 
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parison will be even more valuable when a thorough check of data 
recorded by unscientific enthusiasts shall have been completed. For 
example, Linton refers to the Samoan Fale o le fe’e as a structure 
worthy of comparison with other well-known Polynesian structures 
(pp. 16-17). I can testify from first-hand observation that there is 
not a single stone in Fale o le fe’e that can not be lifted, unassisted, 
by a man of normal strength, and not a single artificially dressed 
stone in the structure, if indeed the irregular circle of small, foun- 
dationless, naturally formed basaltic columns deserves the name 
*“‘structure’’. 

Again, Cook’s description of a Tongan “temple” is treated as 
such (p. 42). As a matter of fact, Cook’s “temple” was an ordinary 
"angi, used exclusively as a place of burial for members of the reigning 
Tuitonga dynasty. It is reasonably certain that such places were 
never used as places of worship, ceremonial activities, or any other 
purely religious function. 

No possible blame can be attached to Linton for these errors. 
They are to be expected in any Oceanic exposition employing com- 
parative data until the records of early explorers, missionaries, ad- 
venturers and other untrained investigators are taken to the field 
and subjected to a critical comparison with existing field facts. 

Though relatively unimportant, certain comparative data as- 
cribed to personal communications with me are incorrect. I have no 
recollection of making such statements and feel certain that I was 
misunderstood. But whether or not I actually supplied the data as 
given, they should be corrected here. Thus, I am quoted as saying 
that the corner slabs of most Tongan burial structures are cut in 
L-shape (p. 18). As a matter of fact this type of corner stone is a 
unique feature of a single Tongan Jangi. Again, I am made respon- 
sible for the statement that 


the angi which stands earliest in the genealogical series is the best built, 
and that later structures show a steady decline in excellence 


(p. 18). What I meant to say, or what I should have said, is that the 
available evidence in Tonga indicates a gradual local development 
of the stone /angi from a simple earthen mound, followed by a grad- 
ual decline in later works to the original earthen form again. 

The concluding archzological survey is crammed full of una- 
dorned facts and carefully determined detail, the whole comprising 
a wealth of material for the student of comparative relationships 
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and an invaluable guide to future investigators in this particular 
field. It is to be hoped that visitors to these islands whose interests 
are other than scientific will not take advantage of this archeological 
atlas to further oft-demonstrated propensities for unscrupulous 
vandalism. 

Throughout, the paper is characterized by the author’s habitual 
bold attack of problems, but is happily tempered with a commendable 
degree of caution and wise restraint. 

It is with a feeling of mingled exultation and relief that the 
anthropological student of Oceania realizes the lack of further need 
for depending largely on such sources as Melville’s Typee and Gracia’s 
Lettres sur les Isles Marquesas for required scientific information on 
the Marquesas, that this important group has been moved up the 
line to be associated with Hawaii, Samoa, New Zealand and other 
Polynesian provinces that have been anthropologically surveyed and 
so opened to a more exhaustive investigation. 

W. C. McKERN 


AMERICA 


Vom Roroima zum Orinoco. THEeopor Kocu-GrisnBEerG. Strecker 
und Schréder: Stuttgart, 1923. Band V. 27 pp., 180 plates, 1 
map. 

The fifth volume of this account of the peoples of the Rio Bronco- 
Orinoco region gives a series of nearly two hundred excellent photo- 
graphic portraits. The majority are those of Taulip4ng, Yekuana 
(both Carib), and Schiriané (of independent stock). Two types 
are pointed out among the Yekuand and the Arawak Guinat, 
with whom they are mixed; one undersized with marked musculature, 
the other more slender and of finer type. The brief introduction 
gives the distribution of a dozen tribes in this area. 


LESLIE SPIER 


Indian Sign Language. Witt1aM Tomkins. Published by the author 
at San Diego, California, 1926. 77 pp. 


This is a convenient record of the Plains Indian sign language 
and so far as the reviewer is able to judge seems thoroughly authentic. 
It is arranged in dictionary form, beginning with the gestures for 
abandon, abroad, above, absent. There are four hundred illustra- 
tions on alternate pages facing the description of gestures in the 
alphabetic list. These pictures are simple, clear and intelligible. 
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There is appended a similar list of more than two hundred picto- 
graphic signs of the Sioux and Ojibwa. The work does not attempt 
historic or philosophic interpretation but is accurate, practical, 
and useful. It will be of definite service in supplementing Mallery 
and Clark, especially through its excellent pictorial visualization. 
A. L. KRoEBER 


Archaeological Investigations in the Aleutian Islanns. WALDEMAR 
JOCHELSON. 


The similarities which connect the Indians of the northwest coast 
of America and the northern Palae-Asiatics, or to use the term our 
author prefers, the Americanoid tribes of Siberia, have long since 
been notec. But as to the direction and amount of interchange an- 
thropologists are divided. Boas, for example, has formulated “the 
theory that the so-called Palso-Asiatic tribes of Siberia must be 
considered as an off-shoot of the American race, which may have 
migrated back after the retreat of the Arctic glaciers,” whereas 
Hrdlicka suggests that the Palae-Asiatic tribes “gave rise to the 
American Indian.” Between the Americanoid tribes of Siberia and 
the Indians of America are found the Eskimo whose presence in- 
volves a second controversy. Did they come from Asia or America 
and was their advent recent or remote? More or less connected with 
all three of these groups are the modern Aleut. Hence an investiga- 
tion of them appears likely to throw some light on the relations be- 
tween the three; and an investigation of the archaeology of their 
habitat may help to clear up the migration questions. In the present 
work the author presents the results of his study of the ancient villa 
sites on the Aleutian peninsula with this end in view. 

Dr. Jochelson has a splended background for the work, having 
studied the natives of Siberia, Kamchatka and the North Pacific for 
nineteen years. The data for his present work were acquired during 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural History and, more particularly, during the years 1909-10 as 
the leader of the Anthropological Division of the Aleut-Kamchatka 
Expedition of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

An idea of the physical difficulties of the work undertaken may be 
had from the fact that he left Seattle December 8, 1908 but did not 
arrive at Attu, where he first excavated, until June 5, 1909 although he 
proceeded as quickly as possible and had the assistance of the U. S. 
Revenue Cutter Service. 


| 
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The general location of the seventy mountainous, volcanic islands 
which form an arc over 800 miles long in the North Pacific are well 
known. The climate is perhaps more frequently misconceived; for 
the temperature is not excessively low. For the year Dr. Jochelson 
observed, the maximum was 16.5 ’C, and the minimum-13’C. But the 
constant fogs and winds make the cold very disagreeable to man. 
In fifteen months only nine clear days were observed. 

Dr. Jochelson began on the westernmost inhabited island, Attu. 
Four other islands were also worked on, Atka, Amaknax, Uknadax, 
and Unak near Unalaska. The excavations were made within a 
period of forty-seven days, only eight of which were not rainy and 
stormy. During this time he examined six caves, and excavated in 
fifty-seven pits, moving over a million and a half cubic feet of soil. 
In all thirtee apparently ancient sites were examined. These sites 
were characteristically on an isthmus or promontory and never in a 
river valley as is generally the case with modern Aleut villages. 
‘Dr. Jochelson’s criteria for determining whether or not a site was 
ancient are not clear. He appears to have depended largely upon the 
word of his Aleut workmen and in at least one case a site which both 
he and the Aleut deemed old yielded post-Russian material. See 
Tanaxtaxax site, pages 39 and 52). Each site consisted of several 
depressions more or less filled with kitchen-midden refuse and organic 
decay which marked the location of subterranean dwellings. Dr. 
Jochelson states that the shallower the depression, the older the pit 
since more fill marks the passage of more time. One would conclude 
from this that the original surface of the ground had not changed and 
that pits were frequently as deep as five meters when in use since that 
thickness of intruded material was sometimes removed in the course 
of the excavations. This seems pretty deep for half-underground 
dwellings (p. 115), and the determination of even comparative age 
by fill seems open to question. The largest site contained about 
fifteen house-pits although there is no evidence that all these were 
used contemporaneously. In fact our author thinks that two or three 
houses constituted the usual settlement. The pits averaged about 
8.5 by 5.5 meters although some were as large as 29.9 by.10.7 meters. 
One site included three very large pits or kashims which the present 
Aleut assert were brought in by the Eskimo (presumably compara- 
tively recently). The depth of the kitchen-midden deposit in the pits 
ran from 1.5 to 6.5 meters thick. Many cross sections of this rubbish 
with characteristic contents noted are given by Dr. Jochelson. In all 
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this work of observing, excavating and recording one is impressed by 
the care, system and scientific method used. 

No evidence was found of disposal of the dead either by cremation 
or by exposure, as is the case in both Siberia and northwestern 
America. Neither were burials found in the lowest layers. This 
absence Dr. Dall attributes to cannibalism and Dr. Jochelson to 
burials in caves or small houses above ground which have not pre- 
served the evidence. Later several methods of disposal of the dead 
were practised: (1) Important personages were embalmed or mum- 
mified and suspended in large caves; (2) common people were placed 
in small caves; (3) burials were made in small pits with perhaps 
several bodies to one pit: (4) bodies were laid on general refuse in 
some portion of the house-pit and covered over, i. e. they were not 
placed in dug pits. In all but one case (deemed a Russian) the bodies 
were flexed, and they usually appear to have been placed in a sitting 
position. 

In discussing disposal of the dead our author presents so much 
information relative to post-Russian Aleut methods that it is very 
difficult to determine just which of his conclusions are based on 
archaeological evidence. If we summarize, as we do below, the 
skeletons of which he seems to have found evidence so as to emphasize 
their total number and their distribution, we seem to see possibilities 
of which Dr. Jochelson takes no account. 


SKELETONS FOR WHICH EVIDENCE 


Where found In caves In small pits In large pits 
Attu Island 0 9 0 
Atka Island 28 (caves) 0 0 
Anaknax Island 16 (1 cave) 0 3 
Uknadax Island 0 0 0 
Unnak Island 0 10 7 


Do small pit burials exclude cave burials? Why are the cave burials 
considered ancient? In one cave 1.4 meters of refuse were below the 
skeletal evidence. Dall interpreted this as indicating the prior use of 
caves as living sites; but Dr. Jochelson thinks the users of the sites 
reached the islands with their culture set, and that the caves were 
simply temporary shelters. 1.4m is a pretty fair accumulation for a 
temporary shelter. The different burial methods on different islands 
do not seem to indicate great rigidity in culture. Finally, the small 
total of skeletons found rather suggests that the principal burial 
methods are not disclosed archaeologically, or else that the sites are 
not old enough to have accumulated many bodies. 


. oo 
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Material culture. In the third of his paper devoted directly to this 
topic, Dr. Jochelson presents a series of excellent plates and text- 
figures which presumably illustrate all the types of articles he found. 
Each artifact is given an English name, the Aleut name is added in 
many cases, and its use is clearly and completely described. Con- 
sequently there is furnished an excellent guide for the determination 
of the character and use of primitive artifacts found in the future or 
in other parts of the world. Of this feature of his work and its sug- 
gestiveness we cannot speak too highly. Yet it seems that the author 
should have gone further; for, as it stands, we have an illuminating 
ethnological discussion of the material culture of the present day 
Aleut, and a commentary by the Aleut workmen on the archaeological 


.material uncovered, but we are without a schematic or statistical 


presentation of that material. Since the pits of a site are supposed to 
be of different ages, what differences in artifacts do they show? What 
characteristic differences, if any, do the various vertical layers 
yield? Are there any differences between the islands? Nor can we 
readily compare the archaeological material with other areas, and we 
remain with some misgivings as to the wisdom of identifying the 
ancient remains with present practices. Dr. Jochelson points out 
several cases where the present Aleut are obviously poor guides (the 
ignorance of the Attu and Atka islanders of fish hooks, for example) 
which emphasizes the danger of tracing the affiliations of the previous 
inhabitants of the islands through the ideas of the present residents 
no matter how closely they may, a priori, seem to be allied. 

Stone and bone articles were practically all that were recovered. 
The absence of shell is particularly noteworthy since raw material was 
abundant and shell articles would have been preserved. 

Andesite was the stone most used. No flint was found, nor was 
there any soapstone which is so widely used by the Eskimo. The 
artifact was the lamp. These were far from primitive, were made in 
various shapes and ir. both the large and smai! types. The characteris- 
tic Eskimo features, crescentic shape and bridge for wick, were not 
noted. Stone points (leaf-shaped and tanged points) for harpoons 
and lances were relatively plentiful. Chipped and ground stone 
knives, adzes, scrapers and hammerstones were well represented. 
Whetstones, sinkers, paint grinders, drill heads, frying-pans were 
comparatively scarce. In all over 1000 stone artifacts were recovered. 

The great majority of the bone articles were parts of harpoons, 
lances or darts. Other bone articles were lamps, knives, wedges, 
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scrapers, awls, needles, fish-hooks, clubs, flakers, spoons, chisels, and 
mouthpieces of floats. The total number of pieces or the relative 
abundance of the different types is not given. It would be interesting 
to know from what depth the spoon of reindeer antler came. The bone 
objects illustrated in figs. 23, 24, plate 26 suggest the California 
charmstones, while the “back scratcher” (text-fig. 61) and the “comb” 
(text-fig. 63) are very similiar to the articles which Californian 
Indians have described as fleshers. 

A number of stone and of bone labrets and ear ornaments were 
found. Those of stone are particularly interesting since they are all 
made of marble, a material not found on the islands. 

A large proportion of the bone artifacts were ornamented although 
Dr. Jochelson makes a very illuminating distinction between property 
marks, scratches to prevent slipping, cuts to prevent warping and 
ornamentation proper. As to the type of ornamentation the author is 
confusing, for on p. 93 he states that “on no one of the bone objects 
obtained from the excavations were traces of realistic patterns found,” 
and on pp. 95-6 he describes and illustrates the “carved human face 
found on many fragments of the bone sections of casting weapons.” 
On p. 99 he illustrates the carved head of a sea-lion. 

Conclusion. Prior to Dr. Jochelson the only serious archaeological 
work done in this region was that of Dr. Dall. Dr. Jochelson in- 
terprets Dr. Dall as distinguishing three cultural periods: (1) The 
Littoral period (sea-urchin layer), which was extremely primitive 
without houses, clothing, fire, weapons, etc; (2) the Fishing period 
(fish-bone layer) representing the wave of immigration of a fishing 
people from America, when very few artifacts were possessed; (3) the 
Hunting period (mammatian-bone layer), which increased in com- 
plexity from the barrenness of the fishing period to practically modern 
Aleut conditions. From a reexamination of Dall’s own data, from 
general cultural considerations, and by the application of his own 
comparatively evenly (vertically) distributed archaeological material, 
Dr. Jochelson refutes this entire theory in a convincing manner. He 
then concludes that the 
Aleut came to the islands with a comparatively high primitive culture, not 
far removed from that found by the Russian invaders. 

More particularly, our author decides that the age of the sites 
cannot be determined. They belong to the recent geological period 
since only animals belonging to species still living are represented. 
Yet from the depths of the refuse deposits, the decay of such materials 
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as whalebone, the great total volume of accumulation from a 
probably small current population he adduces for the sites a very 
respectable antiquity. The cultural horizon is essentially the same 
throughout, and the cultural level displayed is an incompletely 
developed neolithic one. 

In applying these conclusions to the problem with which he 
started Dr. Jochelson is not clear. His citation of a number of 
conflicting authorities on the question of where the Aleut came from is 
confusing. For example, on p. 113 he asks if there was a 


junction of the two continents still in existence in the Pleistocene Period, 


then gives certain evidence and concludes on p. 115 that there was 
not and that therefore the 


Aleuts could not have come to the islands from the West. 
But on p. 6 he has already stated that 


geological and palaeontological data show that Alaska and Siberia were 
connected—even towards the end of the Pleistocene—. 
At any rate none of this is archaeological, hence we must omit, as 
aside from the present point, the wealth of ethnological data which 
he cites to show the affiliation he believes to exist between the Eskimo 
and the Aleut of today. His archaeological comparisons are too 
meager. Similarities are shown with the Eskimo in the possession of 
the large woman’s slate tailoring-knife, in the ornamentation with 
geometric designs (?), in residence in “half-underground” dwellings 
(note some pits were 6.5 meters deep), and in the use of the harpoon, 
lance, and stone lamp. Differences are noted in the features of the 
lamps, the bow and pots. Data relative to cephalic indices are given, 
but do not seem to point convincingly in any direction as far as 
surrounding areas are concerned. The joint possession of the labret 
is a peculiarly strong connection between the ancient islanders and the 
northwest Indians. No comparison is made between the Aleutian 
material and archaeological or present material culture of the tribes of 
northeast Siberia, which Dr. Jochelson was so eminently qualified to 
present. In short, we are left without a systematic comparison or a 
definite conclusion concerning the connections of the ancient in- 
habitants of the Aleutian islands and the three groups involved in the 
original problem. 

The Bibliography and Index are very complete. So are the Aleut 
Glossary and the ethnographic map although these were perhaps not 
strictly required. The plates would be improved by the insertion of a 
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convenient scale.. In places the arrangement of the text is very con- 
fusing, notably pp. 90-94. Several small errors appear which should 
have been caught in the proof-reading. For example, on p. 12 two 
different dates are given for the time of arrival at Seward; and fig. 1, 
pl. 18, is called a “stone sinker” on p. 28 (line 18) and a stone lamp in 
the description of the plate itself. 

W. EcBEert SCHENCK 


The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians; Part 1: Social life 
and ceremonies. ALANSON SKINNER. (Bulletin of the Public 
Museum of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 6, pp. 1-260, 1924).! 


It is perhaps fitting that this production should be reviewed by 
one who has been among the Prairie Potawatomi of Mayetta, 
Kansas and also of Arpin, Wisconsin——As Skinner notes (p. 13) 
the Prairie Potawatomi are unwilling informants: so we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that so much of their ethnology has been recorded. 
I am glad to say that wherever the data collected by Skinner and 
myself are at all comparable they agree pretty well, e. g., on the 
seasons and months. On the other hand, our data are often supple- 
mentary. Thus Skinner worked out the phratries, which I did not; 
while I have much information on localizations of gentes in festivals 
and the paints appropriate to different gentes, which is lacking in 
Skinner’s published data. In the same way I secured a fairly 
representative body of folk-lore and mythology lacking in Skinner’s 
material; on the other hand, he obtained the chants of the gentes, 
which I did not. 

A few specific remarks may not be out of place. On p. 19 Skinner 
says native testimony does not agree as to whether the tribal chief- 
tainship was hereditary in the Fish clan [gens] or Bear clan [gens], 
but notes that the preponderance of evidence favors the former. 
My field notes ignore the former entirely in this connection and 
mention only the latter. The argument from Sauk sociology is 
indec.s:ve, for the chieftainship among the Fox was in the Bear gens. 
That the chieftainship was in the Fish gens of the Kickapoo, as is 
stated by Skinner, is opposed to my information as regards the 
Mexican Kickapoo of Oklahoma; and a Fish gens is not in the lists 
of Kickapoo gentes by the late William Jones. The orthography of 
the Potawatomi words cited is very inadequate. Much more serious 
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than this is the matter of the chants. A few chants are given in 
text with English translations, while the remainder are given in 
English only. I am personally acquainted with Sam Bosley, Skinner’s 
chief and nearly exclusive informant and interpreter, and agree 
with Skinner that he has a most excellent command of English. 
However, he is a very poor dictator of texts. Words are given 
frequently with wrong divisions in the text of the Chants and Dance 
Songs. Often what is given as a single word should be divided. Again, 
though, Bosley speaks good English, he is not an accurate interpreter. 
Word after word in the Indian text is omitted in translation; even 
whole sentences have no English correspondents; and there are whole 
sentences in the supposed translations which have no Indian equiva- 
lents. These statements are made on the basis of a grammatical 
analysis by myself. Therefore it is abundantly clear that the chants 
which can not be controlled by the Indian originals can be used for 
comparative purposes only with the utmost caution. On the other 
hand, the English paraphrases will be of assistance to any one who 
undertakes to obtain the Indian originals. In closing I would point 
out that Skinner does not correlate what is known about Potawatomi 
ethnology from printed sources with his own, with the result that a 
future investigation is needed to clear up a number of points: also 
certain kinship terms (see p. 36) need to be defined more accurately. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Observations on the Ethnology of the Sauk Indians. Part II. War 
Customs. A. SKINNER. (Bulletin of the Public Museum of the 
City of Milwaukee, vol.5, No.2, pp. 59-95, Plates 2-12. Milwaukee 
1925). 


In this paper Skinner gives us a series of very interesting observa- 
tions on the war customs of the Sauk Indians which for the most 
part are quite novel and are presented in attractive form. First we 
have an outline of Sauk history (which is not quite accurate in one or 
two respects), then notes on the sacred bundles, war parties, prisoners, 
war honors, etc. It may be noted that he incorporates or paraphrases 
Galland’s writings, to which I have repeatedly called attention; see 
the Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, ix. 595; Current 
Anthropological Literature, 2:234, 235; Am. Anthropologist, N. S., 
17:576; ibidem, 26:96. There is no attempt to criticise these, and to 
correlate the statements made on the social organization with 
Skinner’s own previously published data, which is a pity. If Skinner 
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thinks that Galland’s Mam-ish-aum-uk is Mamishiwik (MA-mi- 
‘ci‘ag*' in my transcription) “attendants,” he is in error: it doubtless 
stands for a word closely allied to this, mami-‘camawag™ “the one 
whom I serve as ceremonial attendant.” Galland’s Mam-ish-aum-uk is 
doubtless colored by his mish-aum (mi‘cim ™**) “sacred pack,” with 
which it has no connection. If Skinner merely means that Galland’s 
word is inappropriate, he is quite right. It may be observed that Gal- 
land’s Monato-kush-a is corrupt: the Sauk word is Ke‘cemanetéwa,— 
which Skinner does not note. Correct Monato-kusk-a on p. 77 to 
Monato-kush-a. Galland’s O-ke-mau-uk-a “chieftains” is ugimawag**; 
Us-kaup-a “‘servant(s)’’ [more properly, “ceremonial runner’’] is 
A‘ckapaiwa; Wis-uk-a is Wi‘sa‘ka‘a, Nah-me-pa-she is Namipe‘ciwa, 
etc. Skinner’s statement that Sauk beliefs have disintegrated greatly 
in the past century (p. 81) is not quite true. Doubtless many ceremon- 
ies have ceased to be practised but there are still plenty of Sauk who 
have a full knowledge of them. The attempt to reconstruct the 
culture hero cycle in its pristine form is not convincing. Skinner 
follows Brinton, Myths of the New World, 194, and Hoffmann, 14th 
Ann. R. B. A. E., 162 as cited by Boas, Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians, 101, in considering the coarse vulgar tales appurtenant 
to the Culture Hero among the Central Algonkians as later additions 
and degenerations: against which see Boas, loc. cit., 4 et seq., J. A. F. 
1914, 395; Lowie Primitive Religion, 371. The philological proofs 
which Skinner, and Brinton before him, gives as justification for his 
position in reality are no proofs at all. It is utterly impossible to 
etymologize correctly Wénabizi, Ninabus Ma’napus justasitis inthe 
caseof Foxlyapa‘ta‘a, Fox Aiyapa‘ta‘a, Mexican Kickapoo Pa pa‘ta‘a‘ 
Ojibwa Nanapadam (see the 40th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., 376); and all 
attempts to do so thus far simply defy the known laws of Central 
Algonquian phonology. That some of the tales occur among some 
Siouan tribes in the Rabbit cycle is no support for the proposed 
etymology, for they also occur in other tribes in an entirely different 
setting. An exhaustive comparative study alone can point to the 
sources of which the culture hero myth of the Central Algonquians is 
composed, and we might get some insight regarding the chronology. 
The extraordinary likeness in detail of this myth, including even some 
trickster elements, points rather to recent dissemination as a unit. 


1 Nor would such eymologizing account for the name of the culture herc among 
the Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, Prairie Potawatomi, Peoria, and Cree. 
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But what a theoretical discussion of the myth has to do with war 
customs of the Sauk Indians, is not for me to say.—Skinner com- 
plains, 86, that there is practically no Fox material available for 
comparative study of the sacred packs. The difficulty is that he 
does not know what material is available nor where it is deposited. 
Years ago I gave a list of institutions in which Fox ethnological 
specimens are to be found, but Skinner apparently has never seen 
it.—The analysis of twenty-five Sauk war bundles is well-done; and 
the accompanying plates are really remarkably fine. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Observations on the Ethnology of the Sauk Indians. Part III. Notes 
on Material Culture. A. SKINNER. (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 119-180, Plates 13-26. 
Milwaukee 1925. ’ 


In this paper Skinner gives a very good account of the material 
culture of the Sauk, and embodies some miscellaneous data. There 
are a few points that call for adverse criticism. On page 123 we are 
told that Meskwaki (Fox) collections are to be found in the Field 
Museum, the American Museum of Natural History, and especially 
in the private collection of Mr. Milford G. Chandler of Chicago 
(which, by the way, has since been practically entirely transferred 
to the Museum of the American Indian). As I have intimated before, 
Skinner does not know the institutions in which Fox ethnological 
specimens are to be found, so I give a list of them: American Museum 
of Natural History, Cambridge University Museum of Archeology 
and Ethnology, Chicago Historical Society, Davenport Academy 
of Sciences, Field Museum of Natural History, Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde (Berlin), Museum of the 
American Indian, Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, State 
Historical Society of Iowa, United States National Museum. Sauk 
words for articles of mative manufacture, etc. are given; and an 
ethnozoology. Since a totally inadequate scheme of Sauk phonetics 
is employed, these words serve no scientific purpose and simply serve 
to increase the cost of printing. Such atrocities as wajina’kwak 
(p. 125; wa*tcindwa “noon,” skua’tim (ibidem; a‘ckwa- 
tim™) “door” manotio p’ainiik (p. 138; nendtiwipenyag***) 
“Indian potato’ (plural, not singular as Skinner has it), muko- 
paniik (p. 138; ma‘kwipenyag***) “bean-potato’ (sic: “‘bear-potatoes”’) 
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Shegak (p. 145; cegag*va) “Skunk” to cite only a few examples— 
are ample proof of the above assertion. It remains to be said that 
the plates at the end are unusually fine, and that Skinner has laid us 
under deep obligations for reproducing ethnological specimens in such 
elegant style. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PREHISTORIC STATIONS IN THE Ivory COAST 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Editor’s Note. The following communication has been kindly translated and 
transmitted by Professor David P. Barrows of the University of California, who 
writes us as follows: 


In the winter of 1924, I crossed the French Sudan from Timbuctu to 
the Gulf of Guinea, and at the commencement of the tropical forest in the 
Ivory Coast I was hospitably entertained by Monsieur M. Alfred Cazalas, 
Commandant of the subdivision of the Ouillé. My memories of this reception 
are indelible by reason both of the kindness received and the further fact 
that after having been some two months quite without news of the outside 
world, I had opportunity to learn from my hosts (by reason of the opportune 
arrival of their mail), what had taken place in Europe, Asia, and America. 
Acquaintance so pleasantly made in this manner has continued through 
the kind correspondence of M. Cazalas, who has taken occasion to send 
me a number of very interesting prehistoric implements of the stone age, 
together with a brief study by him of prehistoric stations on the Ivory Coast. 

With his permission this memorandum is here translated and offered 
for publication in the belief that it contributes in a valuable manner to 
the very imperfect scientific knowledge of Neolithic man in this part of 
Africa. The drawings here produced are taken from outline sketches made 
by Cazalas and seven polished stone implements, which he was so good as 
to send with his article, having been photographed for reproduction as 
well. 

In the extent of the Ivory Coast I have had occasion to traverse 
I have di«covered numerous Neolithic stations. In the Athé country 
in the great tropical forest, I have found two statoins of which 
one, near the river Mé (?) is very important. A legend has evolved 
among the natives of this region on this subject. The Athé say that 
the wrath of the gods destroyed the village on the site of this station 
and that all the inhabitants, as well as their objects and utensils, 
pestles, mortars, etc., were changed into stones of different forms. 
What makes it easier for these rumors to be believed by the natives 
is that the site is composed of stones having bizarre forms. Some 
are cylindrical, others round, oval, flat etc. Numerous bowls from 
10 to 35 cm in diameter or oblong of different dimensions have 
been hollowed in the laterite abundantly. 

In the north of the colony in the Baoulé country the discovered 
Neolithic stations number 20. Certain of these stations are part- 
icularly important for the number of “bowls” cut in the laterite 
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FicureE 1. Stone Implements from the Ivory Coast 
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mass, which traverses the plateaus in which they are found. One 
especially should be noted where may be counted not less than 
400 bowls, 30 of them oblong with numerous furrows. Certain bowls 
from 60 cm to a meter diameter have depths of 40, 50,60 cm. Two 
stations around the more important have been especially studied 
and excavated; one situated on a laterite plateau 200 x 350 meters 
presents in the laterite mass a basin 8 x 11 meters, with 14 meters 
depth. In this basin there flow, either by infiltration or by flooding, 
rain waters which trickle here a great part of the year. The prim- 
itive inhabitants were certainly attracted there by the presence 
of water. Upon the banks of this basin are cut round bowls from 
5 to 10 cm in diameter. 

In the midst of this basin the people of the village situated at 
the foot of the plateau, who come to the basin to draw the water 
for their needs, had selected a little pyramid of stones, among which 
are some polished stones, (pergoirs) piercers, and “‘coups de poings” 
of different forms and sizes presenting all the characters of the Neol- 
ithic. One will find further on drawings of the stones found in this 
basin. A second station, situated on the boundary of the great 
tropical forest and the Sudanese savannah, presents 110 round 
bowls, 30 oblong and some 20 grooves of different dimensions. 
Finally on the laterite soil, where these bowls and grooves occur 
has been noted a circular furrow, forming an irregular circle from 
60 to 90 cm, in the middle of which are three little circles 2 to 3 
cm in diameter. 

The most important of these stations is situated 20 kilometers 
to the N. E. of the preceding, also on a laterite plateau; it presents, 
I should say, more than 400 round and numerous oblong bowls, 
as well as grooves from 10 to 12 meters long, (cut of oblong bowls 
of different dimensions). 

Outside of these stations, where bowls and grooves are found 
in the rock or laterite forming the soil, there are also found trans- 
portable polished implements, identical with the polished imple- 
ments of Robenhausen type. Certain of these are of sandstone, 
others of granite. There will be found below a sketch of two of these 
polished stones. 

Important quantities of polished stones, pinchers (poinceurs), 
hatchets, piercers, coups de poing, have been found either in the 
forest or in the savannah. Some of the hatchets weigh as much 
as a kilo and are 30 cm in length. A stone in the form of a knife 
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has 30 cm length and 5 cm breadth and i cm thickness. A very 
curious hatchet like a fireman’s axe is of hatchet form at one end 
and pointed at the other (see below drawing of the most curious 
stones). For the natives, whatever be their tribe, Athé, Baoulé, 
or Ague, these stones fell from Heaven as thunderbolts. These 
are the things, they say, which cleave the trees upon which strikes 
the fire of Heaven, according to their expression. 


ALFERD CAZALAS 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RuIns, called ‘““Macanxoc’’, have been found 
in Yucatan by E. S. Thompson and J. Charlot of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. Inscriptions on stelae are reported that date from 364 to 
413 A.D. From the style, sculpture, and dates of the inscriptions it 
is supposed that Macanxoc is the oldest center of Maya civilization 
thus far known in Yucatan.—Science 


Tse Fretp Museum-Oxrorp UNIVERSITY joint expedition is 
continuing its archeological research in Mesopotamia under the 
leadership of Professor Stephen Langdon. Plans call for extending the 
work to include a town now known as Bughatait, 16 miles from 
Kish. Many rare finds have been made at the latter place. Plans 
also call for excavating the great temple of the mother goddess 
of Kish, situated in the eastern part of the city.—Science. 


THe Museum OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, Heye Foundation, 
has completed plans for the immediate erection of the first unit of 
an additional building on the site, near Pelham Bay Park, presented 
to the institution in 1924 by Archer M. Huntington. It is planned 
eventually to develop the entire six-acre plot with buildings to form 
a triangle about a typical Indian garden planted with vegetables cul- 
tivated by the American aborigines — Museum News. 


PORTIONS OF A SKULL including the frontal bone, of a Neander- 
thal type, have been discovered at Devil’s Tower, Gibraltar, by 
Daisy E. Garrod, of Oxford University. This discovery is of 
particular interest because of the former discovery of a Neander- 
thal type of man at Gibraltar in 1848.—Science. 


A New ILLusTRATED QUARTERLY on German folk ethnography 
entitled ‘Volk und Rasse”’ has appeared under the editorship of Dr. 
Walter Scheidt (Samburg), published by J. F. Lehmann Co., Munich. 
The price is 8 marks per year, 4 marks per quarter. 


The life of early California Indians in a particular habitat has 
been studied recently by F. B. Kniffen of the Geography Department 
of the University of California. Mr. Kniffen worked among the Pitt 
River Indians. He found that these hunting and gathering peoples 
had well limited subsistence areas which were of three kinds: a 
dwelling area in which they lived because of convenient location 
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near dependable sources of food, a secondary area through which they 
strayed according to the seasons, and a subordinate area claimed by 
the tribe and defended against others, but infrequently visited. The 
border lines were strictly observed and trespass was punishable by 
death. 

THREE ALBuMs entitled ‘‘Pre-Columbian Antiquities’, the mater- 
ial for which is taken from the American Antiquities held in Belgium 
at the “Royal Cinquantenaire Museum” and from the celebrated 
Collection of Copenhagen, are being prepared for publication in 
Belgium. These albums, which are being published by Mr. Ph. 
Moens, 58, rue Veydt, Brussels, Belgium, will be issued only to 
subscribers at a price of 70 dollars. 

According to Dr. Clark Wissler of the American Museum of 
Natural History who made a recent visit to Australia, delicate blood 
tests given to the natives of Australia show that their blood is closely 
similar to that of Caucasians. The tests were carried on by Dr. 
J. B. Cleland of the University of Adelaide. 

Dr. Wissler considers the Australian aborigines to be highly 
intelligent people whose development has been arrested by adverse 
environmental conditions. The effect of civilization has been ex- 
tremely deleterious to the natives, but a new department has been 
opened at the University of Sidney for the double purpose of training 
men for government service in caring for the natives and for research 
work in anthropology. 

Dr. Atrrep L. Kroeser, of the University of California, has 
been authorized by special decree of the government to work with 
scientific men of Peru in archaeological explorations of the Inca 
regions. Archaeological specimens will be distributed by the govern- 
ment between Americans and Peruvians in spite of a previous decree 
forbidding exportation of archaeological specimens.—Science. 

The degree of doctor of letters has been conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on Mr. Francis La Flesche in recognition of his 
work in ethnology and his services to the state.—Science. 

Dr. Ratpu Linton, assistant curator of Oceanic and Malayan 
ethnology, is exploring the island of Madagascar and making an 
ethnological survey, securing collections illustrative of the life and 
customs of the tribesmen.—Science. 

Dr. ALES Hrpiféxa, of the U. S. National Museum, has returned 
from a summer in the field spent in making an archaeological survey of 
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Alaska in which he covered the major portion of the Yukon basin 
and of the coast from St. Michael and Nome to Barrow, north of the 
Arctic Circle. The expedition was ynder the auspices of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, and its main object 
was to throw further light on the probable route by which primitive 
man first set foot on the American continent.—Science. 


Dr. E. FiscHer, professor of anatomy at the University of 
Freiburg, has been appointed director of the institute for anthro- 
pological research now being organized at Dahlen.—Science. 


Dr. WALTER FEWKES, who has spent the summer in Arizona in 
the excavation of the Elden Pueblo ruin, expects to return to Wash- 
ington during the first part of the month. As a result of his excava- 
tions there has emerged from the ground near Elden Mountain a 
rectangular building measuring 145 by 125 feet, containing nearly 
forty rooms and a large kiva, from a study of which a good idea can 
be obtained of the aboriginal architecture of the neighborhood sur- 
rounding Flagstaff.—Science. 


UNDER PROFESSOR FRANz Boas, researches into the social 
organization and mythology of Indians is being carried on in the 
Southwest by Dr. Gladys Reichard and Dr. Ruth Benedict. In 
Zuni, Dr. Benedict has been able to get esoteric versions of the more 
ritualistic myths, and the six complete “medicine talks” of the emer- 
gence belonging to the three ranking priests and the three katcina 
impersonators, said Professor Boas, in summarizing the progress of 
the researches. “The material is of importance in the understanding 
of ceremonial procedure and of the mythological pattern in the South- 
west. Dr. Reichard has almost completed her manuscript on the 
social organization of the Navaho and hopes to finish it, before the 
end of the year.”—Science. 


Har Aan I. Smitu, accompanied by T. B. Campbell of the en- 
gineering department of the Canadian National Railways, is at the 
present at Kitwanga, B. C., in charge of the preservation of Gitksan 
Indian totem poles in what may be termed an out-of-door museum. 
This is both a place of anthropological interest and tourist attraction. 
There are seventeen totem poles and two totem figures. 

The work of preservation is carried on for the Department of 
Indian Affairs under the direction of Dr. Duncan Campbell Scott, 
F.R.S.C., Deputy Superintendent General. The actual work is done 
by the Canadian government museum which is represented by Mr. 
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Smith. This work was begun at Kitwanga in 1925 and will probably 
be completed this season. 

Next year it is expected the totem poles of Gytsegyucka will 
receive attention and later those of Hagwelget, Kispiox, Hazelton, 
Kitselas and Kitwancool. In all there are about thirty-three totem 
poles which can be seen from passing trains on the Canadian National 
Railway or a total of over one hundred within a fifteen mile auto- 
mobile ride of stations on that line, which is probably the only line 
in the world from which totem poles may be seen. 


PROFESSOR RADCLIFFE-BROWN recently visited the Department 
of Anthropology at the University of California, while on his way to 
Australia to take charge of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Sidney. He was formerly associated with the University 
of Capetown, South Africa. Professor Radcliffe-Brown is well known 
among anthropologists for his excellent work in the Andaman Islands. 


EDWIN M. LogEs, research associate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who is making a survey of the inhabitants of the Mentawi 
Islands, was recently the guest of the Sultan of Djocjakarta in Java 
at a royal ceremony given in honor of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 
Dr. and Mrs. Loeb left Berkeley last December visiting the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, Java and Sumatra. The Mentawi have received the 
attention of the university because they are reported to have been 
untouched by past waves of Mohammedan civilization which have 
swept over the Indonesian group of islands. . 


We Norte WitH Recret the death of Sir William Ridgeway, 
Disney professor of archaeology at the University of Cambridge. 


HERBERT W. Kriecer, curator of ethnology at the National 
Museum has recently returned from southeastern Alaska where he 
spent some time among the Indians for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. He states that the Indians of this region are facing hard- 
ships due to the diminution of their principle food supply, salmon, 
which is now chiefly in the hands of private companies. Disease and 
poor living have also severely affected the Indians so that whole 
villages have been wiped out. The Indians are, he says, agitating 
for government care similar to that given the Indians in the United 
States.— Science. 


Mr. D1amonp Jenness, Chief of the Division of Anthropology in 
the Victoria Museum has returned from a four month’s trip to Bering 
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Strait, Alaska, where he excavated ancient Eskimo ruins and studied 
the local dialects in an effort to determine the origin and antiquity 
of the Eskimo culture. At Wales, the nearest point of Alaska to 
Asia, he unearthed ruins belonging to four distinct periods, all of 
which preceded the discovery of Alaska by Europeans. Subsequent 
excavations on the Diomede Islands confirmed those at Wales and 
also revealed the presence of an earlier culture, no traces of which 
have yet been found within Canadian territory. 


Mr. D. S. Davipson has been appointed instructor in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylvania. He spent part of last 
summer in the field among the Indians of Grand Lake Victoria and 
Lake Barriere, Canada, investigating territorial divisions, boundaries, 
and social organization of the northern Algonkian. 


Dr. H. H. JuyNnBOtt, director of the Royal Ethnographic Museum 
of Leyden, Holland, is visiting the United States to inspect a number 
of the larger museums with a view to making exchanges.— Science. 


BARON ERLAND NORDENSKIOLD, professor of anthropology at the 
University of Gothenburg and d’-ector of the Museum of Gothen- 
burg, has spent the fall of 1926 in the United States where he has 
lectured on anthropology at the University of California. His 
courses have been on South American archaeology and ethnology. 
Baron Nordenskiéld went to South America at the end of the fall 


term. 
7. 


RELIGIOUS EMOTION vs. SOCIAL EMOTION 


The Pit River Indians had no religious ceremonies. All their 
religious experience was centered on the individual experience, 
on the relation of the individual to that in the universe which is 
sacred, which is holy, which is full of wonder, in one word which 
is “tinihowi”. Each man to himself, and to his own dreams, and 
to his own acquisition of “power”. This is the era of the shaman. 
The shaman is the very opposite of the priest of an organized re- 
ligion. The true shaman goes by no traditional ceremonies. He 
has his own way of operating. This is indeed religious experience. 
It is subjective, religious experience, pure and unalloyed, unmixed 
with social complexes. If you get a tinihowi, keep him away from 
where there are people, he is shy, keep him in a secret place in the 
woods, don’t talk to other people about him, not for a long time 
anyway, not unless you are a powerful, a fearless shaman. 
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It is true enough that in all this, in the ways of winning a fini- 
howi, in the curing by shamans, in the acquisition of luck, etc., 
there is a certain amount of social patterning. Certain general 
methods are followed by everybody in the tribe. It would be strange 
indeed if it were otherwise and the social factor did not penetrate the 
individual sphere. But what we are concerned with now is the 
separation of the two factors, not their commingling. 

The Pit River Indians had no religious ceremonies. They never 
met together, like the Pomo, like the Wintun, like many neighbouring 
tribes where the religious experience had already entered on its 
long career of amalgamation with social expression, they never met 
to represent in pageant, and song, and dance, the adventures of 
Marumbda and Kuksu, or whatever the names of the Creators 
of the world. They had no annual dance for the dead. They had 
no religious ceremonies of any kind. 

And yet they met together to have “big times’’, as they call 
it nowadays in their pidgin English. There is a verb for it in their 
own language: tipsae, to have a big-time, to have a feast, to celebrate; 
lhipsaymidza, “let’s all go and hold a big-time.” 

What then was the tipsae, “the big-time”? A lot of people to- 
gether at one camp, all feeling good, all happy and excited, and no 
restrictions. Not that there ever were many restrictions in Pit 
River life, in “early days’, before the white men more or less im- 
posed their code, but there were still fewer at a big-time. Dancing, 
singing, gambling, and an orgy of fornication. It lasted three, 
four, five or six days, as long as the food lasted, as long as the acorn 
mush was dipped out in the little drinking-baskets and passed around. 
And then everybody went away, contented, satiated, sobering 
up. But while it lasted everybody was drunk. 

Drunk with what? That is the point. They had no intoxicating 
beverages in those days. In the first place they had no pottery and 
no vessels to hold liquids, aside from the tightly woven basket 
bottles. Still, they might have gotten drunk on herbs, like the mar- 
iguana, the peyote, and others. But as a matter of fact they did 
not know the use of any of these. They just got drunk on nothing, 
there is the plain answer. They got drunk on mere excitement, 
on the very excitement of being all together, a lot of people together, 
everybody just like one single body, all mixed and intermingled, 
and swaying together. An orgy of social emotion, of collective emo- 

tion, that is what the big-time was, but with nothing religious in it. 
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Let us not mix up our factors in the study of man’s life. The 
religious factor is one, the social factor is another. They may com- 
mingle at times, they may even get so interwoven that a separate 
compound is evolved, with an energic value of its own, as a super- 
organic factor, but essentially they are separate. The essence of 
religion is a subjective experience. And a subjective experience 
is primarily an individual one. Only at times and under special 
circumstances can it become collective. 

I have been speaking of the Pit River Indians. I have never 
seen an Australian blackfellow, but what I have read in Spencer 
and Gillen gives me the same feeling. What is the corroboree but 
a big-time? Is there anything religious in it? Even the totemic 
ceremonies, is there anything religious in them? Plenty of emotion, 
granted, so much emotion that the old men have to rub their bellies 
together. But not religious emotion. We don’t know what the re- 
ligious emotion of the blackfellows is like. Someone ought to study 
that. 

JAIME DE ANGULO 


A LETTER By W. H. Jackson, 
PIONEER SOUTHWESTERN ARCHEOLOGIST 

Editor’s Note. On April 27, 1926, Professor W. H. Holmes chanced upon, in his 
files, a letter written forty-nine years previously by his intimate friend ead colleague 
on the Hayden Surveys of the Territories, Mr. W. H. Jackson. Messrs. Jackson and 
Holmes were pioneer archaeologists of the southwestern United States; both retain 
an active interest in current researches. Mr. Jackson’s letter portrays with such 
vividness certain of his minor adventures as to warrant its publication at this time 
in the American Anthropologist: 


Ft. Defiance, Arizona Territory, 
April 27th, 1877. 
My DEAR HOLMEs: 

Have just returned from an eight days’ trip to the Moqui Pueblos 
and through a very disagreeable snow storm that came near lay- 
ing us up in the pine timber this side of the Rio Pueblo Colorado. 

I found your letter awaiting me and it brought to mind at once 
a realizing sense of my obligations, so today, while our poor, tired 
Government mules are having a rest, I will give you an inkling 
of my whereabouts, doings and intentions. 

In company with the Rev. Jackson I reached La Veta late on 
the 22nd, and Ft. Garland the next day by 3 P. M. Taking am- 
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bulance from there we made Costilla for supper by 10 o’clock that 
same night and the following evening were in Taos. Laid over to 
hear preaching, but Monday made up for the loss of time by a hard 
day’s work around the Pueblo. Two more days took us to Santa Fe, 
stopping on the way to visit and photograph several Pueblos and 
some fine old churches. 

It took us nearly two days to get what we wanted in Santa 
Fe, viz. Government transportation. Were furnished with a buck- 
board and two spanking mules with orders for forage at all stations. 
Joined a party going direct to the Navajo Agency and were invited 
to mess with them. The party consists of five ladies and eight or 
ten gentlemen, including the Pueblo Agent, his wife and sister; 
Paymaster Tower, accompanied by wife, going out to pay off Wingate; 
Rev. Smith, the Presbyterian minister at Santa Fe, his mother and 
sister; the Rev. Jackson, myself, and some others, making a very 
pleasant crowd to travel with. 

Left Santa Fe Friday noon, the 30th, and drove to Pefia Blanca. 
Next morning crossed the Rio Grande, being nearly swamped and 
getting a good wetting, and then went on to the Puerco, a distance 
of 50 miles, and laid over there for Sunday services. Got to Wingate 
the evening of the 4th. Next day drove down to Zufii and after two 
very profitable days there returned to Wingate by Sunday noon. 
Monday we started for Ft. Defiance with the larger part of those who 
had come through from Santa Fe, reaching this place the following 
day. 

It began snowing just before our arrival and a more disagreeable 
condition of things would be hard to imagine. The wet snow in 
combination with the adobe soil under the feet of thousands of Indians 
resulted in a fine mixture for making bricks but poor stuff to walk 
about in. 

The Indians were being assembled for the annual distribution 
of annuity goods. As they came up they were turned into a corral 
with high adobe walls, each man, woman and child receiving a ticket 
entitling them to their particular share of the goods. None could 
leave until all who were to receive presents had passed in-this to 
prevent duplication. By 5 o’clock over 9000 tickets had been issued, 
each representing an individual Indian, all crowded into that one 
corral, the snow falling so thick that one could hardly see across it 
and the mud so deep it would “mire down a saddle blanket,” as 
the saying goes. About 200 chiefs and head men remained outside 
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and received their tickets, drawn up in line on horseback. When 
all had reported and were accounted for, the order was given to let 
them out, and such a crowding, turbulent, muddy mess of humanity 
one never saw before. They took it good-naturedly, however, and 
soon scattered over the surrounding hill-sides where they extempo- 
rized little wickyups and as night came on hundreds of camp fires 
were glimmering through the mist of the falling snow, some of them 
looking as if located up in the sky; and as it grew darker the whole 
horizon was glowing with the illumination. It was a grand and 
spectacular scene and I wish I had the power to do it justice. 

The next day the issuing began and the snow continued to fall; 
and the same on the day after, except that in the afternoon it cleared 
up a little and I got out my camera and made about a dozen ex- 
posures on groups about the plaza. 

Got off for the Canyon de Chelly the following day with a party 
of all the visitors and with two officers from the Agency, reaching 
the bottom of the Canyon at the foot of the Explorers column via 
Bat Canyon. Next day went down to the large ruin in the cave— 
photographed it and spent the rest of the day in climbing into others 
and hunting up new ones. Most of them closely resemble the San 
Juan and Mancos ruins, and the sandstone walls, also, are like those 
of the lower San Juan and the De Chelly with the same circular 
cave cavities. The great ruin, which Wheeler’s party photographed, 
is much superior to any other in the canyon, a marked feature being 
the uniformity in the stone work, particularly the regularity of the 
‘“‘chinking’”’, which consists of well defined and even layers of small 
chips of sandstone, averaging one-fourth of an inch thick and three 
or four long, alternating with other layers or courses of stones of 
about three inches in thickness. A round “estufa” with very thick 
walls, is a prominent feature in the group of ruins below the cave. 
By the way—the only round estufas I have seen thus far were at 
Taos, where there are seven, all detached from the main buildings. 
All that I have seen in the Moqui Pueblos, and others so far visited, 
are square. 

Our second day in the canyon was Sunday and although there were 
two ministers and three ladies in the party, I managed to slip out 
with my camera and put in a good day’s work. In the evening we 
had services in a deserted hogan near our camp. Monday, Dr. 
Jackson, I and the two officers extended our trip to the head of the 
canyons, but about noon a severe wind and snow storm came up 
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that sent us back to camp. The storm let up in the afternoon, giving 
us an opportunity to get out of the canyon and then back to the 
brink where I made some exposures looking down into the deepest 
part of it. The view was magnificent, but cloudiness with occasional 
flurries of snow made a poor, flat lighting. Our camp that night made 
some capital studies and effects—groups gathered about the different 
fires, the snow covered ground and fast falling flakes made wonderful 
pictures. Meanwhile the ladies sang and made the night merry. 
When it came time to retire they occupied an old hogan near by 
despite their preconceived prejudices. 

The day after getting back to Defiance, and after seeing all the 
rest of our company off for home, Dr. Jackson and I harnessed our 
mule team once more and started for the Moqui Pueblos, taking with 
us Billy Keams as interpreter. The first day out was beautifully 
clear, the finest kind of a summer’s day. The second day the wind 
came up and blew great guns, and when we got into a sandy country 
it compelled us to turn aside into the timber and make a dry camp. 
It was impossible to see ahead and the mules could not be forced 
against it. The next day was the same but we managed to drive 
through it to the first Pueblos. The mesas are surrounded by great 
seas of sand and it appeared to be all in the air as we rode through it. 
Small consolation for me as a photographer in that kind of weather. 
But, contrary to expectations, the next day was as fine a one as I 
ever saw. It was Sunday, but I improved every moment of it. Dr. 
Jackson remained secluded in one of the houses all day and I couldn’t 
imagine why until that evening Keams and I reckoned up and found 
it was Sunday. Monday was another fine day in which we visited 
Oraybe and made some 15 or 20 negatives, getting through in time 
to make a half dozen views in Shepaulevay and then get over to 
Moosongnevay a little after sundown. Made views there in the 
morning and also in Shemopavay and got back to Tewa by noon. 

The afternoon until 4 o’clock was spent in trading for various 
objects of interest, such as we could pick up, mostly pottery; and 
then taking everything to the foot of the mesa, reloaded the buck- 
board and started back, going 15 miles to the Agency that evening. 
The next day’s travel on our way to Defiance carried us into the 
snow storm referred to at the beginning of this letter, but we passed 
the night comfortably by building a brush shelter and making a 
big pifion fire. Our mules came near getting away from us here and 
setting us afoot. Yesterday’s travel in from that camp was a hard 
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one, the adobe mud was soft and deep under the snow and the mules’ 
feet balled up to the size of peck measures. I walked more than half 
the way. 

So much for what has been done. We go from here to Wingate 
and then separate—Dr. Jackson returning to Denver and I to prepare 
for a trip to the Chaco. Can’t find a soul to go with me from here, 
even the Indians wont undertake it for $5.00 a day. I hope to find 
some means at Wingate, or at some point between there and San 
Ysidro. The officers at the various posts are very kind and anxious 
to render any aid in their power. On my way back to Santa Fe I 
expect to visit Laguna, Acoma and several other Pueblos. 


I have been picking up many articles of interest but am dis- 
appointed in not getting anything that is extra fine in the way of 
Navajo manufacture. These things have to be picked up as oppor- 
tunity offers, and are not to be had just when wanted. The traders 
have nothing worth while, but tell me they can get almost anything 
by taking a little time for it. A new, first class, and complete Navajo 
woman’s dress will cost about $25 or $30. Do you want one? The 
men’s dress is less distinctive, consisting of a blanket, cotton shirt 
and drawers, leggings and moccasins—the two latter articles being 
generally very fine and sometimes ornamented with $15 or $20 
worth of silver buttons of their own make. The woman’s dress men- 
tioned consists of a double-blanket skirt of fancy design and colors, 
a shawl blanket to go around the shoulders, buckskin leggings, 
moccasins and fancy scarf to go around the waist, also of their 
own weaving. 

I have the opportunity for getting many fine pieces of pottery 
for a small amount and have already made quite a collection. Got 
some odd pieces at Zufii. If you, or any of the others, want any 
special thing, let me know at Sante Fe. Expect to be there about 
the 20th of May. 

My paper film seems to be working all right, although I have 
developed one small lot only, but that came up so well, so easily 
and uniformly that I have banished all fears as to the final result. 
The only fault I found was that I had been over-exposing. As the 
stripped film is quite thin I think it best not to remove any more 
negatives from the paper than the specimen I have sent Frank, 
until I have the opportunity to transfer to glass, or give additional 
coatings. 
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I shall develop again at Wingate, but most of the paper I will 
keep until I get home where better conveniences will be available. h 
Tell Stevenson I'll write him something for publication, as he re- 
quested, from Wingate to go by next mail. 

Give my regards to the Doctor, to Stevenson and all the “‘boys”’, 


Yours hastily, 
Jack 
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